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NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


FROM PERSONAL OBSERVATION, 


By J. A. 


The work of this Special Depart- 
ment is intensely interesting, and is in- 
tended to show all who care to follow 
the process work, how to account for 
the differences in character in our pub- 
lic men and women by scientific data. 

It is not enough, however, to possess 
simply a knowledge of the location and 
size of the organs in order to delin- 
eate a character correctly—no! It is 
the same in phrenology as in mathemat- 
ics, chemistry, and photography. In 
mathematics or advanced algebra you 
find an increase of study necessary to 
understand its problems when com- 
pared with simple arithmetic. A boy 
is asked to find the prime factors of 
2964, and it is easy work, but in ad- 
vanced arithmetic he is asked to write 
the formula for finding the sum of a 
geometric progression, having given the 
first term, the ratio, and the number 
of terms, and to show the application of 
the formula by finding the exact value 
of the decimal .666 ... . to infinity. 
In advanced algebra he is asked to write 
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the characteristics of the logarithm of 
each of the following numbers: 125, 
.0023, 8, 48.237. 

All these questions are easy enough 
to solve when the boy knows how. In 
chemistry the same lad is asked to com- 
plete the equation, Ca C O, + 2 HCl 
=, or give the method of manufacture 
of H, ‘8 O,, and state its properties 
and uses. 

In photography you have the same 
need for technical knowledge and ex- 
perience, though the subject before you 
is, say the Mayor of New York; yet 
you have to adjust the light and shade; 
and study the length of exposure ; 
the development of the plate ; the re- 
touching of the negative, the combina- 
tion of chemicals in the process ; the 
printing and enlarging before the whole 
thing is complete. Men are daily de- 
voting themselves to the work of each 
of these departments—mathematics, 
chemistry, and photography. With 
phrenology one may know the location 
of the organs, but it is the activity and 
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combination of these powers that makes 
one man differ from another, and this 
is what a phrenologist has to under- 
stand when he gives a delineation of 
character. We say this in explanation 
because so many people judge from the 
stand point of appearance, and from 
their own prejudicial inferences which 
are so often unjust to the character 
under criticism, that really everyone 
should have scientific grounds for char- 
acter reading. Let us see, in the first 
place, what the head of 


THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK CITY 


indicates. He possesses a strong, vigor- 
ous, working organization ; constitu- 
tionally, he is adapted to action rather 
than to sedentary work. He is never su 
much in his element as when he has a 
little more on hand to do than he has 
time to do it in. 

He is a minute man, or, in other 
words, he knows how to act in cases of 
emergency, and is not easily thrown off 
his balance. He possesses a good basilar 
brain, which enables him to enjoy ex- 
ecutive work, and, through the pleas- 
ure that he takes in work himself, he is 
able to inspire others with the same 
feeling. 

He must have had a strong, vigorous, 
and rather unique parentage, from 
whom he has gathered his individual 
characteristics. He does not appear to 
be a man who has been brought up, 
physically or mentally, in an artificial 
atmosphere. Hence he is all the more 
energetic on that account. He is what 
we will call compact, well set, and 
stocky, rather than like an Alpine tree 
that is tall, slender, and narrowly built. 
He is broad-chested and broad-brained. 
The latter makes him liberal and cos- 
mopolitan in spirit, while the former 
gives him constitutional support, and 
a foundation for active service. He is 
a man of great observation, and his 
head is well developed in the orbital re- 
gion ; the arch to the eye, where the 
organs of practical perception are situ- 
ated, more particularly, Individuality, 


Form, Size, and Order, are well repre- , 
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sented inhim. Had he his life to begin 
over again, he would have delighted in 
taking up scientific ‘work, where he 
could use his faculties of comparison, 
form, or configuration, the power to 
individualize the works of nature, and 
the ability to analyze each as a separate 
entity. 

As a man in the position of mayor 
of the city of New York, he calls into 
exercise the same powers of mind in his 
practical dealing with men and their af- 
fairs. Hence he is no sinecure, or apol- 
ogy, in such an office, but he goes 
straight to work in order to accomplish 
what is to be done officially. 

His head is square and high rather. 
than long and narrow, and if mental 
science is anything of a guide it shows 
us several important facts concerning 
his character. 

He is built much after the order of 
General Grant, and resembles him in 
many of his characteristics. First, then, 
he will show energy, force,and executive 
ability, with strong determination to 
carry out whatever he commences, for 
he does not like to commit himself to 
anything until he is pretty sure it can 
be worked. Therefore, an enterprise 
that has his sanction is likely to be ma- 
tured and carried into effect. 

He is alive to all that is going on 
around him, and this is the business of 
the base of his brain. As we step high- 
er, we find Economy, Tact, and Forc- 
sight strongly represented. 

He is not one to squander, waste, or 
throw away either money or opportu- 
nities, but is able to make the most out 
of circumstances, material, and people. 

Ile has the power to localize things 
and places, and had he been a commo- 
dore on one of the Atlantic liners, he 
would have known the geography of the 
sea, and the points of interest and dan- 
ger, as well as he knows every section 
of the city of New York and the Em- 
pire State. 

When we look a little higher, we 
shall find that he takes a deep interest 
in the study of character, and is intui- 
tive in his impressions of men, their 
value and worth, and is not often “ tak- 
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en in” blindly in his judgment of their 
characters. 

His Sympathy is strongly marked, 
and it must have always been a strong 
incentive to him to do a thing for an- 
other, when he would not have done so 
on his own account. He would even go 
out of his way to carry out some wish 
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does not mince matters; he speaks 
straight from the heart, and hits his 
argument square on the head ; in fact, 
he may be too frank for some people’s 
tastes. There is no hypocrisy about 
him, and therefore he has but little re- 
spect for those who simply parade their 
wealth or titles; but he takes a deep 





THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK CITY. 


that might be helpful in assisting others 


in their work. He cannot isolate his 
interests from the community, and, 
were he in private life, he would be 
bound to take a deep interest in what- 
ever concerned the welfare of the ma- 
jority of his fellow-men. 

He is no backwoodsman, and enjoys 
life right up to the handle when he is 
surrounded by congenial people, espe- 
cially if he feels that his presence adds 
to another person’s happiness. He 
knows what he is talking about, and 


interest in all who manifest sincerity 
of character, philanthropic desires, and 
honesty of purpose. 

His conscientiousness makes him 
have a reason for what he says and does. 
He acts on principle rather than on im- 
pulse, and persons may be sure that he 
has thought a. plan out before he takes 
a step forward. 

He is not a man to seek the flourish 
of trumpets, or a gilded carriage, as 
some in his position would. He does 
not like to put on a veneer or paint, but 
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would have the real article polished to 
bring out its own individual character 
rather than painted to look like some 
other kind of wood. 

He hates shams, and avoids them as 
one would poison. He does not like his 
collar starched too stiff, or, in other 
words, his self-esteem does not give him 
any too much dignity, self-appreciation, 
or self-trust. 

When called upon to take responsi- 
bilities, he will not flinch from any un- 
dertaking, and he is not easily influ- 
enced to change his opinion by mere 
flattery or compliments. He is inclined 
to criticise his own conduct from a 
stand point that he raises for himself, 
rather than be governed by the blarney 
that others may have to spare and heap 
upon him. 

He is more inclined to forgive a fault 
of commission in one who has over- 
stepped a mark in industry when trying 
to carry out his duty, than to forget an 
omission by one who is afraid to act. 

With regard to himself, he would 
rather do more than was expected of 
him than not enough, and will be in- 
clined to wear out the energy of men of 
ordinary ability, who have not his ca- 
pacity to hustle, his electric force and 
dynamic energy. He would rather not 
have to do with those men who wear 
kid gloves all the time, and are afraid 
of soiling their fingers, or putting their 
shoulders to the wheel when the oc- 
casion or emergency demands their at- 
tention. 

He is not a man to put fine ornamen- 
tal gold beading on to a frieze or cornice 
when he finds the exchequer has only 
cash enough to buy but solid masonry. 
His plans have a solidity and breadth 
about them, though they may not always 
be carried out in the way he has designed 
them, for he generally improves, per- 
fects, and enlarges as he goes on rather 
than the reverse. If he calls a com- 
mittee of a hundred men to a room on 
the fourteenth story of a building, he 
would not try to force then to all go 
up in the same elevator or staircase, if 
there were several provided, but would 
leave each to go his own way, if they got 
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to the committee-room at the appointed 
time. He knows how to arrange work 
for the narrow- and the broad-headed 
man, and does not grumble if each pre- 
sents a different plan of procedure, pro- 
viding the results appear to him to be 
practical. 

He generates steam as he goes along, 
and gathers his electricity for use on his 
journey. In other words, he knows how 
to resuscitate his strength by change of 
work, and is able to get enjoyment out 
of his labor, instead of resorting to arti- 
ficial means. 

He has the indications of longevity 
from his build, as well as from the or- 
gan of Vitativeness, the length of the 
lower lobe of the ear, and his powerful 
nose. Hence he will, probably, live to 
see more than his octogenarian birth- 
day, if his official duties and self-im- 
posed tasks do not wear out his mental 
and physical machinery too rapidly. 

In short, he is a perceptive, scientific, 
and practical organizer. He looks a 
man straight in the eye, and under- 
stands his meaning, depth, and charac- 
ter. He is prudential, and capable of 
exerting a salutary influence over oth- 
ers. He is sympathetic and conscien- 
tious in carrying out his duties and ob- 
ligations. 

He is more of a worker than a dream- 
er, and more given to examine things 
for himself than to take them from 
hearsay. He has more grit and substan- 
tiality to his character than artificial- 
ism. Such an organization as his must 
be in the whirl of life, where there is 
something to be done. He will die with 
his harness on, for he is not one to give 
up as long as he can accomplish what 
he has got on his programme. 

The Mayor intended to be present and 
give an address of welcome to the recent 
New York State Teachers’ Association 
convention, which was held in the city 
of New York, but was unavoidably pre- 
vented. 

He is very much interested in educa- 
tional matters and in public schools, 
and has visited a large number during 
his mayoralty. He said to Prof. Maclay: 
* Although I have lived here (New 
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York) a number of years, I have never 
before personally witnessed so encour- 
aging an exhibition as this. These ladies 
and gentlemen are certainly entitled to 
the thanks of our city. As Mayor I con- 
gratulate you. I have never before real- 
ized the wealth of intellect in the great 
body of our public-school educators. I 
suppose in the total it is quadrupled, or, 
I might say, commercially, this evidence 
here is but a five or ten per cent. pay- 
ment on account of the greater body of 
teachers that it is our good fortune to 
have in charge of our children. I trust 
you may go on in the good work you 
have been doing, advancing in progress 
and utility, and I am sure that prosper- 
ity and happiness will ever attend our 
schools, and that nothing will ever hap- 
pen to mar their usefulness so long as 
such men and women as these have 
charge of them.” 


CHARLES E. WHITE, PRINCIPAL OF FRANKLIN 
SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, N. Y., PRESIDENT OF 
STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 


In the portrait of Mr. White we see 
a fact-collecting intellect—one that de- 
lights in history and its progress; sci- 
ence and its evolution, and character 


and its differences. We note how par- 
ticularly well the brow is developed 
when compared with the upper fore- 
head. Tron, gold, and India-rubber are 
all useful in their special ways. So with 
the Perceptive and Reflective faculties. 
Each group attends to its own business. 
In Mr. White we find a scholarly man, 
but not a metaphysician, nor one so 
deeply engrossed in Indian philosophies 
as Max Miiller, or in psychological sub- 
jects as Herbert Spencer, but we recog- 
nize in him ability to carry weight with 
practical subjects and the exact sci- 
ences. His head indicates that he takes 
a deep interest in the study of nature, 
and, had he time at his command, he 
would have all the flowers, leaves, 
and botanical specimens that he could 
lay his hands on arranged according to 
order, family, and locality. Or he 
would take up zoology and show his 
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knowledge on all the various orders, 
classes, and structure of the vertebrate 
and invertebrate animals, the distin- 
guishing peculiarities of the larva, the 
pupa, and the imago, and, in fact, he 
would be well acquainted with the spe- 
cies, genus, order, cless, and branch, of 
whatever came within the zoological 
text. Or he would take up geography 
as a hobby, and acquaint himself 
with the surface, climate, production. 
growth, commerce, and government of 
all the large cities of the world, and the 





PRESIDENT OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, 


‘lung power to which the latter be- 


longed. In other words, he is a thor- 
ough student in whatever subjects he 
explains to others. He possesses a 
strong analytical mind, and it is inclined 
to lead the way in his style of argument, 
debate, or way of imparting knowledge. 
He is more accurate and particular in 
stating his facts than fluent or copious 
in the use of language. He endears 
himself to those who know him well, 
but he is not so spontaneous or expres- 
sive as many, and does not blarney or 
butter his sentiments to suit the tastes 
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of others, or sugar-coat his pills in 
order to make bitter medicine easy 
to take; instead, he is plain-spoken, 
straightforward, candid, reliable, kind- 
hearted, always the same, and true to 
his colors. 


President White said, at the opening 
meeting: “It is a great privilege to re- 
spond to these most generous words, con- 
veying, as they do, so much of genuine 
hospitality, as well as of courage and of 
good cheer to the teachers of the State of 
New York. 

“For fifty-two years the New York 
State Teachers’ Association has been mi- 
grating from city to city throughout this 
State, and why this is its first visit to your 
city I know not. 

“The greatness of Greater New York 
was never more deeply impressed upon 
our minds. We realize more than ever 
that this is the metropolis of America, 
with all its greatness—great men, great 
learning, great institutions, great indus- 
tries, great commerce, and great popula- 
tion. 

“Tt is difficult for your country cousin 
to believe, but it is true that if one of your 
large cannon were fired from the front 
of Normal College, one-half of the inhab- 
itants of New York State could hear the 
report. 

““We wonder at the vastness of these 
things, present, and while we wonder our 
minds turn backward and feed on the his- 
toric past of this island, and note the hap- 
penings and the conditions that have led 
up to this glorious present.” 


JOHN JASPER, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 


There is a reason for the well-earned 
popularity possessed by “ The Superin- 
tendent of Schools.” It will immedi- 
ately be asked, Why ? The answer is, 
Because he is a level-headed man. His 
head indicates that he is a decidedly 
practical man, and that is an element 
greatly needed in a superintendent of 
schools.. He is very perceptive and 
leaves nothing undone that needs his 
personal attention. His head indicates 
Caution ; he has an eye on the future 
as well as the present. He is firm, con- 
siderate, and kind, and his best speeches 
are those that he gives extemporaneous- 
ly without notes or preparation. He has 
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just celebrated his silver anniversary in 
school work. 


HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER, STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT UF INSTRUCTION, PRESIDENT 
OF NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


As will be seen by the portrait of Mr. 
Skinner, we have before us a long range 
of brain fibre in the frontal, middle, and 
posterior lobes. Although the force of 
his mind shows itself in the anterior de- 
velopment or forward from the external 
auditory meatus to the nasal bone, yet 





JOHN JASPER. 


the occipital lobe is exceptionally repre- 
sented, as we realized from a back view 
on fuller profile, and we note the strong 
interest he must ever take in the study 
of child-life. As water does not run up- 
hill, so the office of State Superinten- 
dent is not a merely intellectual posi- 
tion to such a character. Mr. Skinner 
is a man imbued with a love of his work, 
for he makes the child’s interest his 
own. The old saying runs, “ You may 
take a horse to the water, but you can- 
not make him drink,” and so with the 
educationalist—you may create official 
superintendents, but you cannot make 
all men devote themselves equally to 
children, or to reformatory movements, 
and so the educational superintendent 
must be a wisely selected man. 
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Mr. Skinner’s intellect is certainly a 
practical one, his moral tone high and 
impressive, and his executive qualities 
active and available. 

In one of his public addresses he said: 





PRESIDENT NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


“ The declared object of the National 
Association is ‘ to elevate the character 
and advance the interests of the profes- 
sion of teaching, and to promote the 
cause of popular education.’ This is a 
broad platform of principles upon 
which many notable reforms have been 
built, under whose inspiration the fut- 
ure will surely witness important ad- 
vances in education.” 

Let us hope ere long it will broaden 
sufficiently to take in under its child- 
study departments the practical factors 
and scientific teachings of the one sub- 
ject that comes nearest to the life of the 
child himself, namely, mental science. 


ALFRED T. SCHAUFFLER, ASSISTANT SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CHAIRMAN COM- 
MITTEE ON MUSIC. 


In the above-named gentleman we 
find harmony between body and mind. 
Hence this balance of power throws a 
healthy influence everywhere. He is 
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genial, humorous, and tactful ; in fact, 
his mirthfulness and tact are his pepper 
and salt that season everything he does. 

sehind those spectacles his mental eye 
looks down upon work in a kindly crit- 
ical way, yet he does not forget to crit- 
icise. No one can make a mistake in 
his department of work without his de- 
tecting it. He is sound, sincere, and 
thorough in everything he undertakes 
to do. He can always be depended up- 
on. There is no shuffling or excuses 
or pretenses in his nature. He is a man 
of method and punctuality, for both Or- 
der and Time are well developed, and 
must play a conspicuous part in his ev- 
eryday life and work. He is more of a 
leader than a follower of men. If left 
with responsibility, he will carry it out 
to the letter. His musical taste does not 
depend altogether on the organ of Tune, 
but on the combined influence of the 
perceptive faculties, and large Com- 
parison, Human Nature, Ideality, and 














MR. A. T. SCHAUFFLER. 


Benevolence. One note that was played 
out of time or tune would jar on his 
senses, and he will not rest until he has 
traced the source. He is like a rock 
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when his mind is made up, but he is as 
tender as the sensitive plant when any- 
thing calls for his sympathy. He has 
much of his mother about him, which, 
when blended with his manly, strong, 
executive qualities, give him a unique 
character, a manly bearing, a sympa- 
thetic insight into character, a spicy, 
hopeful, buoyant, and optimistic dis- 
position. 


JOHN T. NICHOLSON, STATE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, SECRETARY LOCAL COMMITTEE. 


It is not difficult to see what the por- 
trait of the local secretary indicates. 





MR. J. T. NICHOLSON, 


His head is large in comparison to his 
chest development and the rest of his 
bodily powers. He is supple and ath- 
letic, but he does the most of his work 
with his brain, and lays his plans before 
he executes them. He is clear-headed, 
sharp, intelligent, and ready to grapple 
with whatever is uppermost. He has a 
suggestive mind, is an emergency man, 
and a born critic. Note his large Com- 
parison, Causality, and Constructive- 
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ness. The full breadth of head in the 
lateral, frontal and coronal central re- 
gions. ; 

He has a skylight to his brain that 
admits of keen insight beyond his years. 
He was old for his age when he began 
to walk. 


New York City has indeed been fa- 
vored with notable educationalists dur- 
ing the months of June and July. The 
National Music Teachers’ Association 
commenced its nineteenth annual ses- 
sion on June 24th, and held a royal feast 
of meetings until the 28th inclusive, 
when the National Association of Elo- 
cutionists co-operated in its Monday 
morning session and received an address 
of welcome. Certainly there is a link 
that unites the interests of both associ- 
ations. 

On June 30th the New York State 
Teachers’ Association for the first time 
in the metropolis opened its session at 
the Normal College, and to this conven- 
tion many delegates from the sister con- 


parison, Causality, and Constructive- 
gresses found a hearty welcome also. 
Words cannot express the inspiration 


that was condensed into these two 
weeks’ work,and many words of wisdom, 
experience, and encouragement will lift 
scores of toilers as they go back to their 
work for months to come. Space will 
not allow us to give as many references 
as we should like of the work done, and 
the progress that has been made of late 
years in the various departments of 
study. One noticeable feature in the 
musical convention was the advance 
made by the women in musical compo- 
sitions, literature, and execution. The 
woman’s department, which was so ad- 
mirably planned and directed by Mrs. 
Theodore Sutro, was remarkable for its 
unique character and completeness. 
Nothing was wanting in its efficiency 
and industry to make it a success. All 
parts of America and Europe, India, 
ete., were represented, and one heard 
the remark : “ What will our children 
do in the next century if so much can 
be produced in the present one ? ” 
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One lady who took an interest in both 
conventions was 


MISS MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM. 


Womanliness is a strong characteris- 
tic of the lady whose portrait we have 
the pleasure to reproduce here. If ever 
the word womanliness meant weakness, 
it was never intended to suit the women 
of the twentieth century, and it is es- 
pecially inappropriate to the subject be- 
fore us. She has inherited intellectual 


strength and vigor from both parents— 





MISS M. A. HAMM, 


from her father considerable original- 
ity, and from her mother deep sympathy 
and tenderness for all who need help 
or encouragement. Her forehead is 
broad, high, and full, which gives her 
comprehensiveness of mind, a quick in- 
sight into character, mental curiosity 
to grasp new truths and principles, and 
an intellectual ambition to rise above 
an ordinary level. Her mind wants to 
be where it can penetrate into new av- 
enues of knowledge yet nnreached, and 
it is ever stretching toward the sunshine 
and cloudless sky above. She gathers 
honey, dew, and fragrance from the sur- 
rounding conditions of nature, and has 
always an oasis in her heart, even if en- 
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vironed by a sandy desert, and she has 
a well of water, ever full and running 
over, for the parched and thirsty trav- 
eller who crosses her path. More cor- 
rectly speaking, she possesses a ready 
mind for emergencies, and has a store- 
house for all kinds of useful knowledge. 
Look at the fulness in the centre of the 
forehead and the strength of intellect 
on either side, which can be expressed 
by a large interrogation mark, or a soul 
in search for truth. She is not easily 
satisfied or contented with attainments 
or work, hence the certain amount of 
unrest and the seriousness of purpose in 
her expression. 


THE ART TEACHERS. 

Professor Perry’s subject was: ‘* What 
is Involved in a Scheme of Art Education 
for Public Schools of a Great City?’ The 
paper was substantially as follows: 

“A great city carries on its system of 
public education for the sake of making 
the kind of citizens it needs. 

“What does it need in its citizens? 
1. Personal character. 2. Ability to earn 
a living. 3. Ability to use leisure well. 
4, If possible, a surplus of intellectual and 
spiritual energy, which can be applied to 
the building up of social and industrial 
conditions into something better. 


SUGGESTED METHOD. 


“It is not my purpose to lay down in 
detail the stages of any plan for element- 
ary art education in the schools, but 
there are a few points in regard to it that 
need to be kept in mind if the work is to 
practically serve its purpose. 

“1, Art education must help the child 
to understand the world around him. It 
should set him to observing the forms of 
things both in nature and art; that is to 
say, it should start him in the power and 
practice of thinking in the line of the 
great constructive arts of civilized life. 

**2. It should set him to noticing the 
beauty in natural objects—in the growth 
and color and markings of leaves and 
flowers (even the weeds in a vacant lot), 
and to noticing the suggestions of beauty 
that men put into common articles of 
daily use by their ornamentation. The 
school should help make children aware 
of the existence and of the great value of 
the great decorative arts.” 
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WHY PEOPLE ARE UNLIKE, 


By Netson Sizer. 


If every temperament and constitu- 
tion were favorably and harmoniously 
developed character would represent a 
stream of water gracefully winding 
through the valley with its shores pro- 
tected by neat stone curbing against 
the irritations of the current. And we 
may presume, if the temperaments were 
harmoniously developed and the facul- 
ties also perfectly balanced, the stream 
of water we speak of would not over- 
flow its banks. But most people are 
not developed harmoniously; they have 
too much of one and too little of some 
other quality ; as lemonade in one con- 
coction might have twice as much lemon 
and another only half as much as would 
be required for the amount of sugar 
used. 

Many of the faults, so-called, are mis- 
fortunes. Inheritance in both body and 
mind works queerly. I have seen young 
ladies with under teeth that were sub- 
stantial, of full size, but the upper set 
looked like children’s teeth. The up- 
per jaw being less developed and the 
teeth smaller, they shut inside of the 
under teeth and make the mouth look 
weak. I have seen other ladies who in- 
herited the upper jaw of the father, who 
had great, masculine, obtrusive upper 
teeth, and the lower jaw and teeth were 
inherited from the mother. When they 
smiled there was authority, almost 
fierceness represented by the upper 
teeth, and weakness, gentleness, and ir- 
resolution by the small under teeth. I 
have seen four persons each of whom 
had a blue eye on one side of the nose 
and a dark-brown or, what passes for, 
black eye on the other side of the nose. 
Light-blue eyes and black eyebrows are 
frequently seen, but they do not coal- 
esce, they do not belong together, al- 
though the persons in question are built 
that way. We sometimes see people 
who seem to have inherited the flaxen 
hair of the mother, the black eyebrows 
of the father, the blue eyes of the moth- 
er with the fair complexion, and the 


black beard of the father. These quali- 
ties in themselves may be excellent, but 
when they are inherited as specialties 
from parents of divers peculiarities, we 
look for eccentricities in temperament 
as well as character. If the dark hair of 
the father and the flaxen hair of the 
mother could have been, as it were, 
moulded into one coloring, say dark- 
brown strong hair, but not black or 
coarse, or flaxen and extra fine ; if the 
black beard and black brow could have 
been of the brown type, half-way be- 
tween light and dark, the father’s and 
mother’s qualities blended, and the eye 
a hazel, instead of blue, the character 
would be more equable and less erratic. 

In speaking of faculties, enough of 
T'irmness is desirable. The Quaker said 
to his wife one day: “ Rebecca, dost 
thee know I think everybody is queer 
except thee and me, and sometimes I 
think thee is just a little queer.” That 
man probably had large Self-esteem, 
large Firmness, and not much Appro- 
bativeness, Ideality, Veneration, or Be- 
nevolence, and, although the qualities 
named are not bad, the misfortune is in 
having too much of some good facul- 
ties. The athlete and pugilist some- 
times have muscles heavier than neces- 
sary; bones that are stronger than the 
average man requires; and the boy so 
constituted, without fear can with his 
solid fist and sturdy arm, punch the 
little fellows, they who look up to him 
on account of his strength as being 
great and important. The pugilist is 
not necessarily quarrelsome, ill-natured, 
or unjust, but his Approbativeness and 
Friendship are fostered by the respect 
which the boys, less muscular, show 
him; and when he grows up, if he is 
able to stand before the strongest man, 
it tends to make him a prize-fighter, not 
necessarily a brute. If his strength 
could be employed in some worthy and 
useful efforts, beneficial to the human 
race and to himself, wé should speak of 
the man as possessed of masterful pow- 
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ers, but always used in accordance with 
good judgment and excellent motives. 
The best-natured man I ever met 
lived in Scranton, Pa. It was in 1856, 
when they had begun making railroad 
iron for tracks. When the rails. passed 
through the rolling mill to give them 
final form they sometimes came out 
crooked and somewhat twisted; and this 
blue-eyed, broad-shouldered, plump, 
amiable giant, who was. called Mike, 
would use a sledge hammer weighing 
thirty-six pounds; as the rails were 
dragged over a row of anvils properly 
set he would, by his heavy blows, 


straighten the rails. They have learned © 


since then to have the rails come out 
straight, or have a mill that automati- 
cally does the work, and I suppose that 
the great, good-natured fellow is older 
and wiser than he was forty years ago, 
and, like the horse of the horse rail- 
road, he has probably found another 
job. Mike had the strength but not the 
fighting quality; he had the ability to 
pound anybody, as far as strength was 
concerned, but not the tendency to use 
it unduly. 

Another man with half his strength 
might have been inclined to provoke 
disagreement and quarrel, and the 
wrong use of his Combativeness and 
Destructiveness would make hii a nui- 
sance; yet these faculties used good- 
naturedly in straightening rails made 
the man ambitious of the reputation he 
had of being the strongest man in Lu- 
zerne County, Pa. 

One person may have the fault of 
extra frankness; he is honest, kind, and 
intelligent, but he has apparently no 
Secretiveness, and he often astonishes 
and mortifies his friends by repeating, 
in a mixed company, facts which are 
right enough in private. <A child will 
often blurt out to a stranger something 
that has been said of him privately and 
confidentially, as, for instance: A little 
boy sitting next to Mr. Jones, who was 
trying to make himself acceptable to the 
family while visiting one of its mem- 
bers, at breakfast the infant terrible said 
to him: “ Mr. Jones, I wish you would 
drink.” “ Why, my little friend, do you 
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wish me to drink?” “ Because papa 
says you drink like a fish, and I would 
like to see how a fish drinks.” 

There are people of riper years who 
seem to have no sense of propriety in 
the concealment of statements that are 
useful and not wicked, but which are 
not intended for repetition everywhere. 
Another member of the same family 
might have too much Secretiveness, 
and have a tendency to invent strange 
stories to mislead and astonish the lis- 
tener, and, if carried to extremes, it 
would produce falsification, a tempta- 
tion to lying. Large Hope, Spirituality, 
and Approbativeness, if not regulated 
by the action of other faculties, serve to 
make the talker stretch the truth when 
he can make himself the hero of the 
tale. Irregular development induces 
warped and undesirable characteristics. 

Some people are so finely organized 
that they never say an evil thing of any- 
body. A Quaker lady had a daughter, 
and a young lady friend was visiting her 
for a few days, and she admired the 
mother very much for the equable and 
kindly spirit she manifested. The vis- 
itor mentioned it one day to the daugh- 
ter, who replied: “ Yes, I never heard 
my mother speak ill of anybody since I 
was born. If people have unpleasant 
qualities the mother permits them to 
rest. She talks only of that of which 
she can speak kindly and well. I think 
if the Evil One were spoken of rashly 
and unfairly in her presence she would 
take his part.” At that moment the 
mother passed through the room, and 
the visitor said to her: “ Ruth, what 
does thee think thy daughter says of 
thee?” “TI hope nothing bad.” “She 
says if the Evil One himself were spoken 
of unkindly in thy presence thee would 
take his part.” Without slacking her 
pace as she went through the room, she 
looked over her shoulder and replied: 
“We might well imitate his industry 
and perseverance.” She could see some- 
thing even in the qualities of the com- 
mon enemy of which she could speak 
well. 

Phrenology teaches people who study 
it their strong and weak points, and 
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gives valuable hints as to how these 
may be modified in their action and 
made harmonious in their work, and 
how character may thus be improved. 
If a person has a fiery temper and some- 
thing is said by an outsider that insults 
his self-respect, it might be of service 
to him to remember that his father, if 
present, would want to strike the speak- 
er and knock the words back; but a sec- 
ond thought might suggest to him that 
his mother, if present, would be likely 
to say: “ I hope I am not as bad as that, 
and when you have time to think a lit- 
tle you will believe that I am worthy of 
a better name.” In ten minutes the 
man who gave the insult would feel 
small and cheap, and it would be easy 
to know which would be loved and re- 
vered, the father or the mother by the 
insolent neighbor. 

I heard of a man who was exceeding- 
ly straight, truthful, and just, as well as 
sensible, and his neighbors sometimes 
fretted at his obstinate views of plans 
that they considered were for the good 
of the neighborhood; they felt restrict- 
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ed by his upright and truthful traits of 
character, and they talked about him as 
if he were a meddling, mischief-making 
man; but, to the astonishment of the 
whole neighborhood, the man who dur- 
ing his life had quarrelled most with 
this straightforward man and had not 
a few lawsuits with him, when he died 
and his will was opened it was found 
that the quarrelsome man had made 
this enemy of his, this good man who 
was perhaps a little too good, too square- 
cornered for people’s comfort, the trus- 
tee and executor of his estate and guar- 
dian of his children, giving him his 
affairs and property to manage, request- 
ing that no bond should be required of 
him for the faithful performance of his 
duty. Thus selfishness in one had 
wrangled and quarrelled with equity 
and an aggressive sense was embodied 
in the other man, but when he thought 
over all his acquaintances, the square- 
cornered man with whom he had dis- 
agreed was the one he dared to trust. 
Thus a man’s enemy may praise him 
and give him an immortal compliment. 


o—_—_———_ 


PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE-VIEWS—NO. 14. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


AN OBLIQUE EAR. 


The comments by the writer on Ver- 
lain, the French poet, have received 
much attention in that circle of the 
JOURNAL’s readers which is distin- 
guished by the thinking spirit, and I 
find not a small measure of encourage- 
ment in the fact that my comments 
have been generally approved. A cor- 
respondent has made inquiry in regard 
to the significance of a peculiar set of 
ears occasionally met, and illustrated in 
the accompanying sketch. The ear is 
large, fairly fashioned, and well set out 
from the head, a not uncommon charac- 
teristic, but in this case the ear departs 
much from the vertical line, its appar- 
ent angle approaching forty-five de- 
grees. 

An investigation of the family to 


which the owner of this ear belongs 
would probably reveal the fact that the 
peculiarity has existed for a long time, 
in some degree, some of his ancestors 
and contemporary kindred possessing it. 
It is quite likely that the peculiarity is 
a feature of the maternal side, its evi- 
dences of tenderness and refinement be- 
ing rather feminine than masculine. 
The temperament is of that order sig- 
nified by the term mental, with a strong 
infusion of the intensity and excitabil- 
ity furnished by a marked nervous sus- 
ceptibility. This relation does not by 
any means import necessarily that the 
owner is unbalanced in his expression 
of organic function, but that he is 
prompt, alive, and spirited in his meth- 
ods, and quite the opposite of slow’ or 
mechanical. The portrait, as a whole, 
exhibits a man of good mental breadth, 
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a man of energy, well supplied with re- 
sources, economical in the management 
of affairs, disposed to inquire beneath 
the surface of things, to have his own 
ideas, and on occasion to show not a lit- 
tle capacity for the resolution of diffi- 
culties. He has ambition, and so much 
desire to succeed in what he attempts 
that he may not always be judicious in 
the expenditure of his vital force. 








If we credit what the aurologists say, 
we should be inclined to ascribe a high 
degree of tone discrimination to the 
owner of the ear, and if his mechanical 
and practical capacities were of good 
degree, he should have abilities in the 
musical line. Such a shell, its size, con- 
tour, delicacy of structure, and the very 
manner of its adjustment to the head, 
intimates unusual sensitiveness in the 
appreciation of sound. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON DEGENERATION, 


We suppose, however, that Lombro- 
so, Nordau, and all that stripe of crim- 
inalists would impute some form of de- 
generacy to this ear or its owner. The 
oblique ear, like the oblique eye, means 
with them a departure from the normal 
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in the mental economy. The old 
Greeks lay not a little stress upon their 
doctrine of correspondences. It was, 
with them, to slightly alter the current 
of the apophthegm, “ Handsome does 
that handsome is.” So the symmetry of 
a head and face imported symmetry of 
character. Their artists applied this 
principle in their work, but it is strik- 
ing enough to note that almost all of 
the really eminent of Grecian history, 
the statesmen, philosophers, writers, 
etc., were not the possessors of symmet- 
rical features by any means, assuming, 
of course, that the representations of 
them that have survived the lapse of 
time are trustworthy. 

But, let such a view pass for what it 
may be worth; who has not met with 
instances of beauty and symmetry as- 
sociated with characteristics the most 
depraved? Ah, it is, as Manouvrier de- 
clares, le milieu, the environment, that 
molds faculty and gives it expression. 
Out of gold and silver vessels may issue 
savors of mephitic deadliness. So out 


of formless clay may come sweet, re- 


freshing odors. When we look around 
for the rose-jar we are often disappoint- 
ed in finding it of but plain exterior, 
and not the artistically shaped and 
gilded receiver of our expectation. 
Beauty of face and form too often ac- 
companies an expressionless character, 
or, oftener the case, one marred by ca- 
prices and instability. Give us the plain 
face, with its strong, bold lines, its ir- 
regularity and one-sidedness, even its 
large, unbalanced nose, its mouth too 
wide, perhaps, its forehead broad and 
projecting. We can trust the impres- 
sions of such a face. We know that the 
character has certain emphatic colors 
that impart a special individuality to 
motive and conduct. Circumstances do 
not govern the action of such a char- 
acter; it has little of the pliancy and 
assimilation of that associated common- 
ly with the pretty face. Its owner ex- 
pects few or no favors, and makes no 
pretensions not founded upon merit or 
right. The experience, culture, and en- 
vironment of the individual whose face 
and form are ordinary ‘or commonplace 
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contribute to practical, matter-of-fact 
conduct. With the person of beautiful 
and attractive features the case is usu- 
ally quite different. From youth the 
attentions, compliments, and subordina- 
tion of those in the handsome one’s cir- 
cle exercise a marked influence upon the 
development of the character. Affec- 
tation, pretension, insistance, expecta- 
tion color the expression, and caprice 
and irritability mar the disposition. 
The growth of these qualities may at 
length render the character seriously de- 
fective, and a positive degeneracy re- 
sult. While at first thought the pos- 
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session of a symmetrical form and a 
charming exterior seem very desirable, 
the fact of such possession by no means 
assures one of excellence in the form 
and expression of mind. Loveliness of 
face may but mask a repulsive nature. 
This is so frequently the case, history, 
indeed, records so many at once beauti- 
ful and infamous, that we might say 
that the percentage of degeneracy is 
larger among those considered beauti- 
ful than among the plain, and that dis- 
tortion or onesidedness of feature is far 
from being fair ground for the imputa- 
tion of mental defect. 


—~~———_—— 


PHRENOLOGY. 


PAPER READ AT THE AMERICAN 


CENTENARY 


OF PHRENOLOGY, NEW YORK. 


By Grorce Morris, F.A.I P. 


Fellow students of the Creator’s mas- 
terpiece, we have good reason to rejoice 


object lessons ever given upon the 
grandest of all subjects (human nature) 


G. MORRIS, F,A.1I.P. 


and be exceedingly glad as we compare 
the present with the past. 

One hundred years ago Dr. Gall’s 
lectures—the first practical scientific 


were like the “ voice of one crying in 
the wilderness.” 

Mental and moral philosophy, as then 
taught, was confusion confounded. 
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“ Darkness covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the people thereof.” 

Disappointed by the contradictory 
teachings of men, our young German 
hero, full of independent genius, 
“struggled through the enshrouding 
darkness ” to the storehouse of Mother 
Nature—learned her ways, and brought 
forth a collection of facts the worth of 
which we cannot estimate. 

The science that he demonstrated 
with these facts stood, compared with 
all others, “ Like a solitary star on a 
dreary night, rendering darkness vis- 
ible.” 

To place a correct valuation upon the 
work of this great master we would have 
to visit all the cities, towns, and villages 
of every civilized land and compare the 
present management of the feeble- 
minded, insane, and criminal classes 
with the treatment the unfortunates re- 
ceived one hundred years ago. 

Dr. Gall was the first to prove that 
insanity was a disease and wickedness a 
deformity; that our every act is but the 
fruit of conditions; the first to point 
out the way to “ study these conditions 
so that we may go about the work of 
self-improvement understandingly.” 

Phrenology has revolutionized and 
civilized many other “ ologies,” and par- 
alyzed not a few; it has brought men- 
tal philosophy within the reach of all 
that care to reach for it, made it as all 
knowledge of ourselves should be, al- 
most “ as free as the air we breathe and 
the light of Heaven.” 

To-day the average sixteen-year-old 
pupil in our common schools knows 
much more of the laws that govern us 
physically, intellectually, and morally 
than all the colleges taught in 1796. 

As we view the grand work of Drs. 
Gall, Spurzheim, the Combe brothers, 
Caldwell, the Fowler brothers, Nelson 
Sizer, Mr. and Mrs. Wells, and Miss 
Fowler—not least, we hope, if she did 
have the good fortune to be born after 
the others, when the world is more ca- 
pable of appreciating her efforts. 

We feel that to the memory of these 
pioneers in the arena of thought there 
should be aluminum monuments erect- 
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ed in every land, so that the old and 
young of every country in all the gen- 
erations yet to come may see and know 
who have been the true friends of hu- 
man science, and through it the friends 
of everything that is good, beautiful, 
and true. 

Father Time is very slow, but sure: 
we will be satisfied for the present to 
know that their names are household 
words wherever the English language 
is spoken; their fame has girdled the 
earth, and their books have been trans- 
lated into many foreign tongues. 

“The world is their monument; up- 
on the eternal granite of her hills their 
genius has been inscribed,” these, the 
most important of truths, the actions of 
men, women, and childen are governed 
by laws which we can learn, obey, and 
be happy. 

Brothers and sisters, if we wish to 
change ourselves and others for the bet- 
ter, we must drink deep at this fountain 
of knowledge and tell to others what 
we know: “The harvest is great, but 
the laborers are few.” 

Fowler & Wells Co. and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology have la- 
bored long and well, and their labors 
have not been in vain. 

This is the golden age for the capable 
phrenologist and lecturer. 

The time has passed when people in 
great numbers run to see a phrenologist 
with uplifted eyebrows and open mouth, 
as the natives of Africa ran to see the 
first locomotive that steamed through 
their jungle, thinking it might favor 
them with a dance or somersault, be- 
cause it could whistle, puff, and blow. 

Phrenologists now have to show a 
clear title to the confidence of the pub- 
lic. 

The question is asked on every side: 
Is the professor a graduate of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Phrenology? has he 
or she studied with Fowler and Wells? 

It is safe to say that all are interested 
in phrenology; some are not quite sure 
that carrying investigations straight to 
headquarters is universally fashionable; 
they study their phrenological books on 
the sly and attend lectures and have 
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their heads examined as often as they 
can without the knowledge of their 
fashionable friends. They ask, “ Have 
any of the rulers believed? ” 

This class is growing “ exceedingly 
small and beautifully less.” 

Phrenology is the most popular, if 
not the most fashionable of all the sci- 
ences. 

I remember the lessons my mother 
gave me in reading heads, faces, and ac- 
tions thirty years ago, and wish she had 
enjoyed the advantages of a school like 
this. 

Two of my sisters have graduated in 
this institute and made a practical use 
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in the lecture field and office of what 
they learned here. 

In ’78, ’84, and ’88, for three full 
terms, without missing a lesson, I sat at 
the feet of these same masters of mental 
science; as the result, I’ have been en- 
abled to help others, and myself been 
greatly benefited in body, mind, and es- 
tate. 

If I had a thousand tongues to lect- 
ure with, they should all be used in 
teaching this science of body, brain, and 
mind. Had Ia thousand more lives yet 
to live, I would ask that every time I 
be born with the capacity to be a good 
phrenologist, and that I be properly 
trained for this field of usefulness. 


PHRENOLOGY AS AN AID TO TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 


ADDRESS BY WM. BROWN, J.P., AT A MEETING FOR TEACHERS HELD MAY 14, BEFORE 
THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


We have invited you here this evening 
to solicit your co-operation and assist- 
ance in support of the principles of 
Phrenology as an aid to teachers in the, 


important work they are called upon to 


perform. To suggest to you the neces- 
sity for using the means so close at hand 
for acquiring the knowledge of how to 
successfully deal with the pupils under 
your care. 

I need not remind you that there is 
nothing to-day which claims our atten- 
tion more than the question of the ed- 
ucation of the children. It is from them 
the great future is being evolved, and 
before we can expect the best results for 
the time and money expended, our edu- 
cators must have a more perfect knowl- 
edge of the material on which they have 
to work. 

Every opportunity is now taken, com- 
mercially, to aid the business man in ar- 
riving at the best results in the least pos- 
sible time. 

It is knowledge the world is seeking— 
so should it be in teaching the young in 
our schools. Every facility that the age 
can command should be sought, and, if 
possible, given to the teacher to enable 
him or her to more successfully accom- 
plish the work undertaken. 


We are living in an age when we must 
keep an open mind and be prepared to 
give all that is new and practical a fair 
and impartial hearing. 

In introducing Phrenology to the 
teacher as an aid in education, we do not 
bring before you a science that is new. 
Tt has been on its trial for many years, 
has found a lasting place, and is destined 
to become a most important factor in 
the educational system of this and other 
countries. 

Education or training differs from 
any other department of work. 

There is a great difference between 
acquiring a knowledge of a business and 
knowing how to teach. In business life 
you deal very much with facts or with 
what you see, or follow a course others 
have taken before you, but in teaching 
you are dealing with mind, or with 
something you cannot see. 

Education means development—the 
drawing out and training of all the pow- 
ers of the body and mind. You cannot 
create any function of the body or fac- 
ulty of the mind. Each boy and girl 
has at birth all the organs it ever will 
have, but these can be increased and di- 
rected into harmonious development ; 
and we should seek to adapt education 
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to the child to be educated, and make 
it attractive by having regard to the pe- 
culiar organization of the child. 

Hitherto the course adopted in teach- 
ing has been without any regard to the 
individual as a separate personality, 
neither temperament, organic condi- 
tions, nor talents have been considered. 
The quick, the slow, and the plodding 
have been taught, or attempted to be 
taught, as one great whole, and one can- 
not be surprised that teaching is a 
drudgery to some and a difficulty to 
others. 

Phrenology, the true science of mind, 
now comes to our aid and shows us that 
children have a dual nature—body and 
mind. Fortunately, of late years phys- 
ical education has received a very fair 
share of support, and Phrenology now 
claims the attention it so well deserves 
by declaring that no two children are 
alike in mental organization, and hence 
the necessity for a new departure based 
upon the principles of a law laid down 
by the Creator at the beginning and 
confirmed by the great Teacher Him- 
self when on earth. 

In the short time at my disposal, I 
cannot enter into the elements of the 
science, nor demonstrate its truthful- 
ness; that will be provided for in the 
proposed instruction for teachers ; but 
it is sufficient for my purpose to-night 
to say that mind is composed of intel- 
lect, and feelings or emotions, and both 
must have their consideration in the 
teaching of the young. 

Intellect is not the whole man. Many 
think in dealing with the young they 
have only to develop the understanding 
and store the memory with facts ; but 
when you come into contact with other 
forces—as propensities, passions, senti- 
ments, and affections—you realize the 
necessity for guidance, and that is sup- 
plied through a knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy alone. 

The teacher has to impart knowledge, 
to draw out latent power, and develop 
natural capacity. He must not only pos- 
sess the knowledge to impart, but also 
understand the organization of his sub- 
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ject. It is one thing to have knowledge; 
it is another to be able to impart it. 

To be intelligent is the first qualifica- 
tion of the teacher; to be intelligible is 
the second. 

The teacher should be able, at a 
glance, to see the leading traits of each 
of the pupils ; should understand the 
temperaments and their influence on 
the character and talents, and have a 
knowledge in classifying pupils. 

The teacher should know how to gov- 
ern the various dispositions ; should 
know that the sharp-featured boy or girl 
will be nervous and restless, but quick 
in learning, especially if the lower part 
of the forehead is well developed. 

That a dark, tough organization will 
be slow and sound, but will require more 
explanation from the teacher. 

That a boy or girl with a high, square 
forehead will reason and comprehend a 
principle, and have the power to apply 
it. 

That a boy or girl with a high crown 
to the head will be ambitious and sensi- 
tive to. praise, while one with a small 
and low head will need encouragement 
and patience. 

One with a low, broad head will be 
selfish, tricky, deceitful, sulky if pro- 
voked, and cruel if enraged. 

It is the office of the teacher to detect 
all these conditions and treat each one 
so as to produce the desired result, not 
to bring the promising forward, exercis- 
ing one talent which is strong at the ex- 
pense of another which is weak. 

The qualifications of the teacher are : 

Good moral brain to impress and edu- 
cate the moral brain of the pupils. 

Good reasoning intellect—Causality 
and Comparison largely developed—to 
stimulate the pupils to inquire into 
causes and learn principles, to analyze 
truths, compare and perceive differences 
between things. 

A good organ of Eventuality, giving 
memory of facts and information about 
material things. 

Continuity must not be too large, as 
the teacher’s work is so varied and he 
has to turn from one subject to another, 
and interest ali. 
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Ideality should be large, so that he 
may cultivate refinement in his pupils. 

Combativeness and Destructiveness 
must be large enough to give energy, 
but not so large as to produce severity. 

The temperament should be a blend- 
ing of the Motive, Mental and Vital, 
giving health, activity of mind and 
body, and general vivacity of disposi- 
tion. 

Friendship and Philoprogenitiveness 
are the most powerful elements in in- 
struction, for the teacher who can win 
the affection of the pupils soon becomes 
master of the school. They like the 
teacher because the teacher likes them. 
Teachers who are deficient in these or- 
gans do not succeed ; the children will 
not be drawn to them. 

The teacher needs a good memory, 
courage, and self-reliance. ; 

Some children have large Combative- 
ness. It should not be suppressed nor 
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crushed, but brought under the control 
of the higher faculties. Combativeness 
is a propelling power,and needs the 
guidance of Benevolence, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Friendship. 

When Combativeness alone is excited, 
a quiet, calm manner is all that is needed 
to regulate it. If Destructiveness be ex- 
cited also, it will give bitterness and cru- 
elty ; it is necessary, then, to be very 
firm and very kind so as to awaken the 
opposite feelings. 

It is the nature of mind to be instant- 
ly affected with emotions corresponding 
to those which are exercised toward us. 
“ Like produces like ” is both physically 
and mentally true. 


Mr. Brown, after reading the above 
paper, gave sketches on the blackboard 
of various types of children, briefly stat- 
ing the chief. characteristics and ex- 
plaining the training each would need. 


DR. DIO LEWIS. 


By Jessie A. Fow ter. 


Dr. Dio Lewis had a favorable organ- 
ization for health, and for the enjoy- 
ment of activity during life. To look 
at him, and to be in his company, was a 
benediction to all who had that privi- 
lege, and to hear him speak révealed the 
inspiration of his life, namely, to do as 
much good to his fellow-men as was pos- 
sible. He was faithful to this object in 
life, and under all circumstances, in 
the arduous work in which he was en- 
gaged, he used his powers to the fullest 
extent for the “ betterment ” of his fel- 
low-creatures. 

His constitution was largely of the 
Mental-Vital character, which favored 
intellectual enthusiasm, mental capac- 
ity, ardor, and enterprise, as well as ge- 
niality of mind. Nothing seemed to be 
too much of a trouble to him, and ev- 
erything he touched seemed to prosper. 
It should be noticed that his head was 
remarkably high and full on the top 
and frontal regions. His portrait looks 
as though his parents knew how to live 


and had supplied him with every want 
of a mental and physical nature that 
could enrich a young man with the 
highest possible qualities. 

Truly, we could point to him and say, 
“ Here is a man, in the most complete 
and fullest sense of the term!” His 
sympathy was unbounded, as is shown 
by his large Benevolence. His intui- 
tions were strong, active, and accurate, 
hence he could read the needs of the 
times, and the requirements of individ- 
ual people. He was particularly gifted 
with large Language, and knew how to 
appropriately use it. His Ideality, Con- 
structiveness, and moral and intellect- 
ual faculties all seemed to command 
a hearing, hence his life was richly 
blessed. 

His head indicated a deep sense of 
justice, and it was not surprising he was 
a pioneer in many crusades, such as 
physical exercise, temperance, chastity, 
etc., and he was deeply interested in 
mental science. 
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His writings have spread through ev- 
ery part of the world, and his works, 
being written in such a fascinating 
style, are productive of much good, and 
carry conviction wherever they are cir- 
culated. He was not afraid to explain 
what he meant, and therefore his views 
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office, hence the use of the second per- 
sonal pronoun. 

You possess a superior quality of or- 
ganization, which enables you to enjoy 
life heartily. There is harmony be- 
tween body and mind, and an evenness 
of temperament which enables you to 





DR. DIO LEWIS. 


bear a solid and substantial health-giv- 
ing influence. 

Dr. Dio Lewis was a very industrious 
man, his works include “In a Nut- 
shell,” “Our Girls,’ “ New Gymnas- 
ties,” “ Our Digestion,” “ Camp Life in 
California,” “ Weak Lungs,” “ Chas- 
tity.” 


MRS. DIO LEWIS, WIFE OF THE LATE DR. DIO 
LEWIS. 


The following description was dic- 
tated from the head in Dr. Holbrook’s 





enjoy life as it passes. You must have 
come from a very remarkable stock. 
You have the mental indications which 
speak of a long-lived family before you. 
There must have been many, at least 
several, in your family who have lived 
to be over eighty years of age, and, with 
all the healthfulness and vigor of con- 
stitution which you possess, you must 
have taken on a great deal of their ten- 
dency of body and of mind. Your Vi- 
tativeness, which is well shown, enables 
you to hold on to life. 
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Your head indicates not only moral 
and social qualities, but also a consid- 
erable amount of the force element, 
which comes from the basilar part of 
your brain. 

You have not been an idle woman. 
The fore part of Destructiveness indi- 
cates energy. You use the qualities of 
your mind in rather an harmonious 
way. lor instance, your practical and 
your intellectual faculties work to- 


MRS. DIO LEWIS. 


gether. You see in order to reflect, and 
you reflect upon what you see. 

One very strong characteristic is your 
power to adapt yourself to people and 
to circumstances. You know how to 
put people at ease in your company, and 
you feel at home quite easily with oth- 
ers. This trait must have been very no- 
ticeable in your character as a young 
girl, and also as you matured and were 
brought in contact with all classes and 
conditions of men. 

Your head is comparatively high, 
and therefore you have strong moral 
sentiments in regard to right, justice, 
and your obligations to others. You 
cannot very well limit your family ties 
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politan in your spirit and broad and lib- 
eral in your views. The back part of 
your side-head is also ‘strongly devel- 
oped, indicating prudence, thoughtful- 
ness, and a care for the future. You are 
seldom taken unawares. You are one to 
give advice to others, and it would be 
very surprising if many young people 
did not now come to you to ask for 
guidance, help, and sympathy in their 
work and in their difficulties. You are 
very fond of animals and of helpless 
creatures. Your social qualities make 
you a kind of magnet in forming your 
friendships. You cannot very well for- 
get those you have become attached to. 
Your Conjugality is strong and firm. 
You cannot break away from the affec- 
tions of your life and your surround- 
ings. Were you placed where you had 
to care for the young, you would inter- 
est yourself in their future, intellectu- 
ally as well as socially. You have a 
young spirit, and hence you will never 
be really old, but you will be able to 
to one or two, and hence you are cosmo- 
inspire others to do good work, even 
when you are no longer able to do it 
yourself. You have the capacity to 
take an interest in many subjects. Your 
Continuity does not make you prosaic 
and forgetful of your surroundings, and 
yet, at the same time, you are able to 
finish and complete what you have once 
commenced, especially when you look 
upon a matter as a duty and an obliga- 
tion. You are not known for great 
pride, vanity, and haughtiness of spirit 
and of manner. You have more of a 
deferential spirit, and you are much 
more inclined to please your friends and 
go out of your way to minister to 
their happiness and their well-being 
than simply to gratify your own desires. 
You are interested in the work of oth- 
ers, and you are inclined to spur them 
on to higher and better efforts. 
When you are in touch with those 
around you, you can talk with more 
than ordinary ability, but your moder- 
ate Self-esteem may sometimes keep 
you in the background, so that you may 
not show to the best advantage. 
. You have a superior taste for that 
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which is beautiful in art, oratory as well 
as in music, and all of these themes 
seem to appeal to your mind to a won- 
derful degree. 

You appreciate property for what 
you can do with it. You have not a 
miserly spirit, but you have a philan- 
thropic desire to do good and help oth- 
ers as you go through the world, and 
therefore you appreciate money for the 
good that you can do with it. 

Your Conscientiousness may have 
been sometimes a barrier to you, be- 
cause you have worried about things 
over which you had no control yourself, 
and therefore you have taken upon 
yourself the burdens of other people, 
and you have had to bear them as well 
as your own. It would not be surprising 
if other people felt that power which 
you have to assist and relieve them, 
and took advantage of it. You have 
spent many a night with one eye open, 
as the saying is, thinking of future 
work, or of the troubles of other peo- 
ple, and planning how to help them. 

All things considered, you have in 


your character a remarkable amount of 
vitality, strength, magnetism, versatil- 
ity, and foresight, from a social, moral, 


and intellectual standpoint; therefore, 
if you were in a position where you 
could influence the young and those 
whose lives were just beginning to bud, 
you would have a wonderful effect in 
moulding their characters. You will 
never seem to be as old as you really are, 
because of your elasticity of mind, your 
power to conform and adapt yourself 
to circumstances and to people, and be- 
cause of the pliability which you will 
manifest in regard to the things that 
may come to pass. 

You must have had a superior par- 
entage, and your mother must have 
been a very superior woman; your 
Veneration indicates that she must 
have had a great deal of reverence for 
that which is superior, spiritual, and 
religious, and this trait shows itself in 
your own character. 

Do not, on any account, give up all 
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kind of active work. To be doing some- 
thing constitutes your life, and with 
such a vigorous mind as you have and 
an active temperament it is necessary 
for you to keep up some kind of active 
work, for you will enjoy the inspiration 
which you will be able to derive from it, 
and you will also enjoy better health if 
you keep yourself actively engaged. 
Let the anxieties of life sit as lightly as 
possible on your shoulders, and breathe 
as freely and as deeply as you can. 

Dr. Holbrook: 

“What about her independence of 
character? ” 

Answer: 

As a woman among women you will 
show more than an ordinary amount of 
independence of mind, and as a young 
girl you must have manifested this trait 
to a considerable extent and made the 
most of your opportunities in every 
way. This trait, joined to your Con- 
scientiousness, makes you firm and per- 
severing in carrying out what you con- 
sider to be your duty, which has helped 
you in all the walks and ways of life. 
I should think you might even over- 
step the mark and be a little too inde- 
pendent. If you undertook any work 
which was not particularly popular, you 
would carry it through and bring peo- 
ple to your way of thinking before you 
got through. You would be willing to 
suffer for your principles; and if you 
had lived in the time of the martyrs, 
you would have died at the stake rather 
than to recant. 

Mrs. Dio Lewis said: 

“Tn regard to what you remark about 
longevity, I will say that my grand- 
mother lived to be eighty-one years of 
age, my mother lived to be eighty-sev- 
en, my father was eighty-five when he 
died, one brother was over seventy-six 
at the time of his death, another broth- 
er, now living, is eighty-four years old, 
and I am eighty years old.” 

Other facts were also given which 
bore testimony to the truth of the pre- 
vious statement. 
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THE PHONOGRAPH AS A TEACHER.* 


By A. L. LEUBUSCHER. 


The significance of the radical changes 
involved in the substitution of machinery 
for man came to me with acute force 
when I considered the possible function 
of the phonograph as an educator—as di- 
rectly teaching foreign languages, sing- 
ing, elocution, etc., delivering lectures on 
history, literature, science, and giving 
instruction in many fields of study. What 
a host of teachers, present and prospect- 
ive, will be displaced when cylinders, 
freighted with learning in any depart- 
ment of human knowledge, may be pur- 
chased for a few cents each! The mon- 
otonous iteration of the phonograph will 
subconsciously habituate the pupil to 
higher mental forms. In other words, it 
will organize in him, automatically and 
effortlessly, the modes and processes of 
things. 

Every teacher seeks to cultivate me- 
chanical expertness as a prerequisite to 
sustained voluntary and spontaneous ac- 
tion. The phonograph will furnish this 
work of prelimination, that is, of prelim- 
inary formation. It will be utilized as a 
fashioner of new mental forms for the 
subsequent housing of the expanding 
soul. I may overrate the imminency, or 
the universality, of this change. How- 
ever that may be, let me show that I have 
not been painting a fancy picture of its 
practicability, and of the value of the 
most patient teacher in the world. 

Some of the possibilities of the phono- 
graph (and its variation, the grapho- 
phone) for the teaching of languages 
have been demonstrated by Prof. R. D. 
Cortina, of New York City. Briefly, his 
method is as follows: He furnishes a text- 
book (say for Spaniards to learn English) 
arranged in twenty lessons. These les- 
sons are also given in his own voice on 
twenty cylinders. Accompanying these 
voice-freighted cylinders are twenty 
blank ones. The professor delivers the 
graphophone, the express charges paid, 
for thirty dollars; a cylinder freighted 
with a lesson in any language, with a 
chapter or scene from a comedy or novel, 
or with a song or a ballad, for one dollar. 
Blank cylinders for the return messages 
or recitations cost twenty cents apiece; 
a text-book in any one of a dozen lan- 
guages, $1.50. 

The pupil, thus equipped, opens the 
book at the first lesson; puts the tubes 
into his ears, and starts the machine 
slowly on its journey through the world 
of foreign sound. The eye follows the 
ear, and a synchronism is at once and 
fully established between sight and 


sound. He repeats this practice on any 
passage, again and again, more and more 
rapidly, until thoroughly familiar with 
every intonation and accent. Having 
mastered, in this way, the first lesson, he 
puts one of the blank cylinders in the ma- 
chine and answers the questions of the 
lesson. In a little box, provided for the 
purpose, this cylinder goes back to the 
professor, who, with a stenographer by 
his side, listens to the recitation and dic- 
tates his corrections and criticism. The 
letter and cylinder go back to the pupil 
who compares his own utterance with the 
original cylinder at the points indicated 
in the professor’s letter, and is enabled 
to tell wherein his defect lies and to cure 
it. Pupils write enthusiastically of their 
delightful experience and success. 

With never-ending patience the phono- 
graph will adapt itself to our mood and 
convenience as no personal instructor can 
ever do. But, above all, it gives tireless 
repetition. Frequency gives familiarity; 
and it is far better to take small or short 
doses many times than large or long doses 
a few times. 

The phonograph is a teacher always at 
hand—at any hour of the day or night it 
will respond to our wishes without a 
grumble—and still more, without sur- 
prise or the lifting of an eyebrow, at our 
own stupidity, fancied or real. For the 
most fagged of brains, at just the passage 
desired, it will go slow or often enough 
to soothe it into subconscious action. To 
suit our mood and intelligence, it will 
talk or sing, fast or slow, loud or low, 
long or short, a few or many times. At 
your bedside at night it will repeat the 
lesson, poem or song, and, with the softest 
of murmurs, croon you to sleep and waft 
you into the land of dreams. Then in the 
morning (having set your alarm-clock at- 
tachment) it will rouse you betimes, and 
in stentorian tones peal forth its wisdom 
to your wondering ear. 

Combined with the kinematograph it 
will teach “the young idea” elocution 
and oratory, for a “ shadow ” of Delsarte 
will go through the appropriate gestures, 
synchronically with the declamation. 

This coming fall the phonograph will 
be brought into prominence in the world 
of song. In collaboration with Prof. Cor- 
tina’s School, a professor of singing will 
give courses of singing-lessons by phono- 
graph. 

The employment of the phonograph on 
any large scale in these lines will bring 
about its simplification and perfection as 

* Werner's Magazine for May. 
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well as its cheapness. Its field of useful- 
ness may be limited to rudimental things 
at first, but its sphere will continually 
widen until it will include the mastery of 
the language and literature of a nation, 
and do away with the need of coming 
into contact with a native. Think of ac- 
quiring Russian, Arabic, or Hindustanee 
without hearing the living voice! 

Will not alk teachers in the lines indi- 
cated, except the few experts needed to 
animate the wax-cylinders, go out of em- 
ployment and consequently out of ex- 
istence? 
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[Note by Editor PHRrENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL: We hail with thankfulness this new 
way to bless the many who cannot afford 
the cost of exact and extended learning 
by the old methods. Education, when we 
think of it, is founded for the benefit of 
pupils, not merely to feed and foster 
teachers. For the world’s sake we hail 
this new mode of teaching, as we do the 
telegraph and telephone, to save time and 
bless the many. Post riders are few and 
too costly for general use. We work and 
pray for “ the greatest good of the great- 
est number,” for the fifty pupils rather 
than the one teacher.—S.] 
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THE AMATEUR PHRENOLOGICAL CLUB. 


(ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS). 


By Ensie Cassett Sirs. 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED. 


It was a clear, crisp morning in Jan- 
uary that found me walking briskly 
along the snowless pavements on my 
way for an early call on my dearest 


friend, Mrs. A A long intimacy 
had made formality so needless that on 
reaching the handsome residence which 
she called home I fluttered up the 
broad steps and into the dimly lighted 
hall without ceremony. 

A pretty little German maid, bearing 
a well-filled tray, was just passing up 
the stairs. 

“ Good-morning, Gretchen; where’s 
My Lady?” 

“Still in her room, Miss, keeping 
quiet-like, with a headache.” 

“Come on, then,” I said, mounting 
the stairs ahead of her. “T’ll cure it 
with one dose.” 

“And what may it be that you’ve 
brought her, then, if it’s that power- 
ful? ” asked Gretchen, as I waited for 
her an instant with my hand on the 
door. 

“ Good news!” I cried, entering the 
room. 

My Lady, as I loved to call her, was 
seated in a low chair by the fire, but 
she rose to greet me. “It must be the 
good news which makes that new ring 


in your voice,” she said, pinching my 


flushed cheek. “Have you been out 
for a spin on your wheel this sharp 
morning? ” 

“No, O no! I was so eager to see 
you that I scarcely took time to eat my 
breakfast.” 

“Perhaps, then, you can help me 
with mine, for Gretchen has enough 
buttered toast here for a hungry 
tramp.” 

“Now, My Lady,” I began, accept- 
ing the dainty cup of chocolate, “I am 
about to gratify your dearest and ap- 
parently most impossible whim. I 
have succeeded in interesting no less 
than five intellectual women in our pet 
subject, and they want to organize a 
Phrenological Club.” 

My friend dropped her spoon in mute 
astonishment. “How do you expect 
to do that here in a western city?” she 
exclaimed, when she had found her 
voice. 

“It’s easy enough if you strike when 
the iron is hot,” I replied, impulsively. 
“No soul that is intelligently seeking 
for truth and knowledge is going to re- 
sist the undeniable fact that the brain is 
the organ of mind, and that the con- 
formation of its structure is bound to 
show what distinctive uses we are mak- 
ing of it; and—I hope you will pardon 
me—I really think that if you yourself 
had only possessed more self-esteem 
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you might have accomplished this un- 
dertaking long ago.” 

“T suppose so,” she replied, with a 
sigh, then added: “I see I have in- 
structed a pretty good agent, however, 
but you have not yet told me how it 
came about.” 

“Oh, to be sure! Well, you see, I 
attended that thimble party at Mrs. 
B ’s yesterday. I expected to be 
bored, for, as you know, I am not at all 
acquainted with her set, and only went 
out of courtesy, but everybody was nice 
after all, and then, too—well, it was 
this way: 

“Late in the afternoon I was at- 
tracted to the side of a bright little 
woman who looked as if she had the 
organ of Language pretty well devel- 
oped, and, to open conversation, I said: 

“* Pardon me, Miss L——, are you 
acquainted with that lady who is bend- 
ing over the album?’ 

“* No,’ she replied. ‘I was just wish- 
ing that I was, though, for somehow, I 
cannot tell why, her face seems unusu- 


ally attractive.’ 
“¢*T, too, was fervently wishing the 


same,’ I said. ‘She possesses a strong 
and forceful character, and splendid 
executive ability, but she is very gentle 
and womanly, notwithstanding.’ 

“ Miss L—— looked at me, quizzi- 
cally, and, after a slight pause, re- 
marked: ‘She looks sad, don’t you 
think? ” 

“< Yes,’ I replied, half-unconscious- 
ly now, for I was studying my subject. 

“She has had a great sorrow at 
some time—it is not a recent one. 
Only the loss of one dearly loved would 
bend her proud spirit like that has 
done.’ 

«You seem to be a reader of char- 
acter,’ said Miss L——, sharply. 

“¢ Oh, pardon me, I think I forgot 
myself !—yes, I am an earnest student 
of phrenology.’ 

“She was biting off a thread just 
then, but I felt very sure that the 
dainty bit of linen hid a well-defined 
sneer. 

“¢T never could see any philosophy 
in bumps,’ she said at last. 
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“¢No, nor I neither,’ was my quiet 
rejoinder. 

“¢ But what do you preach, then, if 
you call yourself a phrenologist and do 
not practise the philosophy of bumps?’ 

“Something caused me to look up 
before answering, and there, by my 
side, stood the very woman of whom 
we had been speaking, with her dark 
eyes fixed on my face as if awaiting my 
answer. 

“¢T beg leave to join you,’ she said, in 
a clear voice. ‘I overheard that last re- 
mark and would repeat it for myself. 
Won’t you tell me, too?’ 

“Oh, if ever I felt my ignorance 
and inability it was at that moment. 
The importance of it overwhelmed me, 
yet I was glad, too; and so, with an in- 
stant’s uplifting of my heart to God, 
I regained my composure and launched 
out. 

“ As quietly and simply as possible, 
I told them something of the newer 
discoveries of the brain by anatomists, 
of the happy coincidence of these with 
the theories and observations of Gall 
and Spurzheim; explained the simple 
philosophy, now universally accepted, 
of brain-fibre, and how we measure 
the strength and power of brain by the 
length of it; spoke of the perfect har- 
mony of the organs in their various 
groups and locations; of the beautiful 
use which God had planned for every 
natural element of the mind; men- 
tioned several of the different organs 
whose combined influences mould our 
best characters; and was just going on 
to describe some other point of inter- 
est, when I was suddenly aroused by 
the stillness, and, on glancing around, 
I found the drawing-rooms almost de- 
serted, except for the dozen who had 
quietly clustered around my chair, lis- 
tening intently. 

“My utter confusion and dismay 
must have been amusing, for, lost in 
my theme, I had only seen the two 
faces before me. I started up to move 
away, but several voices cried out: 
‘Please don’t go; it is so interesting! ’ 

“<¢Won’t you tell us more? This is 
quite new,’ said my hostess. 
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“¢Tt’s most like a fairy-tale,’ said a 
beautiful blonde. 

“But I was too thoroughly awake 
now to dare to venture further, so I 
blushingly refused to talk any longer, 
and, as soon as I could, made for the 
cloak-room. 

“¢ In there I was again surrounded 
by several enthusiastic young ladies, 
among them Miss L——, who immedi- 
ately suggested, in her bright way, that 
we organize a little class for the re- 
mainder of the winter, for the study 
of human nature in all its phases, with 
phrenology as our guide. 

“Then I told them all about you, 
dear; how well-versed you were in the 
science, and what a splendid leader you 
would make, and invited all who were 
interested to meet at my home to-mor- 
tow evening. No less than five eagerly 
accepted my proposal. You will come, 
too, will you not, My Lady?” 

“Of course!” she said, lifting her 
eyes to mine, with a glad new light in 
them. 

“And what do you think! As I 
passed from the house alone I saw a 
woman, wrapped in rich furs, standing 
at the curb-stone beside her carriage. 
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The handsome bays were so impatient 
that I wondered for whom she tarried, 
but, as 1 tripped down the terrace, she 
drew near and spoke to me. It was 
my dark-eyed listener. ‘ Miss M 

I think? ‘ Yes,’ I replied, taking the 
proffered hand for an instant. 

“<7 waited to thank you for the 
pleasure you have afforded me,’ she 
said, kindly. ‘1, too, was a skeptic in 
regard to phrenology, but your ana- 
tomical explanations were so accurate, 
and your theories at once so clear and 
so beautiful, that I find you have quite 
converted me. It will give me ‘much 
satisfaction to meet you again some 
time.’ And, slipping her card into my 
hand, she stepped lightly into her car- 
riage and was whirled away. 

“The short winter twilight was al- 
ready waning, but I was so eager to 
read the dainty slip of card-board that 
I hastened to get under the nearest 


_ street lamp. 


“Tmagine my astonishment! the 
name was that of the eminent physi- 
cian and lecturer, Mrs. McD 

“That, too sounds almost like a 
fairy-tale, does it not, My Lady?” 


To be continued.” 3 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND AMBULANCE. 


By Joun ALLEN, an Otp AmpBuLancer (ENGLAND). 


LESSON XII.-—QUESTIONS FOR STUDY IN 
PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATION. 


(Continued from page 23.) 


15. Name the different modes and 
give the signs of death. 


16. Name and describe the various 


kinds of asphyxia. How 
treat each kind? 


17. Give a full description of Dr. 


would you 


Marshall Hall’s and Dr. Sylvester’s 
methods of artificial respiration. 

18. How are warmth and circula- 
tion best promoted after breathing has 
been restored? 

19. How would you treat (a) for 
hanging, (b) choking, (c) frost bite, (d) 
bites of animals? 

20. What course would you adopt 
for burns and scalds, wounds and cuts, 
and foreign bodies in the eyes and ears? 
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Into how 


21. What are poisons? 
De- 


many classes are they divided? 
scribe each class. 

22. Explain how you would treat for 
each of these classes. 
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28. Describe fully the appliances 
necessary for dealing with fracture and 
hemorrhage. 

29. Explain the various methods of 
handling and carrying the patients. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR SPLINTING, SPECIALLY LENT FOR THIS ARTICLE. 


23. How would you act on finding a 
person insensible? 

24. Name the different causes and 
kinds of insensibility, and describe how 
you would treat each. 

25. When would you give stimu- 


> Say 
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lants? When should not give 
stimulants? 

26. How would you act in case of 
fire? How would you treat for burns 
and scalds? 

27. Give a list of the most common 
antidotes and emetics, and explain 
their uses and effects. 


you 


30. Describe the surgical appliances, 
prepared and extemporized, for the 
conveyance of injured and helpless pa- 
tients. 

31. In coming across any case re- 
quiring “ first aid,’ whv should one of 


your first acts be to send to or for a 
doctor? 

As good and suitable illustrations 
have been obtained, Lesson XIII. will 
be, “ Bandaging and Splinting,” illus- 
trated, with twelve questions, selected 
from the foregoing thirty-one, for the 


- examination. 
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WE DRINK FOR COMFORT. 


Mr. R , a hard-working farmer, 
had become extremely thirsty while un- 
loading a load of produce on a very 
warm day. He was at the market and 
there was no water convenient, so, when 
his work was finished, he searched for 
a drink and found one at a private resi- 
dence. It was ice-water, and he quaffed 
it with intense satisfaction. Just what 
he wanted. Ice-water was an unknown 
drink in his household, else he might 
have been more cautious. 

If he had continued his work so as not 
to cool too rapidly, its effect might have 
been quite harmless, but he rode back 
to his home, a distance of twelve miles, 
and went to a bed of sickness, where he 
was confined for weeks, suffering in- 
tensely. That was before I knew him, 


so I cannot give all the details, but I 
used to think him unnecessarily cau- 
tious about drinking when heated. 

He would sit down, pour a little 
spring or well water on his wrists and 


wait a minute or so, then pour on more, 
and sometimes bathe his forehead. The 
rest and the water on the arteries cooled 
and comforted him gradually. Soon he 
would sip some of the water, though he 
drank very little. I remember he used 
a half-pint dipper. He was equally cau- 
tious in giving water to his horses when 
they were warm. From what I remem- 
ber of his health, I think he never en- 
tirely recovered from the effect of that 
drink of ice-water. 

While conversing with a gentleman 
concerning thirst and drink, he re- 
marked that he had been told a simple 
remedy for great thirst—so simple that 
one might think it silly until it is tried. 
“Take a small piece of hard cracker in 
the mouth ; hold it on one side a while, 
move it a little occasionally with the 
tongue or chew it a little, then change 
it to the other side, until soft.” 

It induces a flow of saliva and thus 
moistens the mouth and quenches thirst 
more effectually than a great deal of 
water or ordinary drinks can do. He 
had tried it and was pleased with it in 
cases where water will not subdue thirst. 
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I thought it a valuable hint. 

One of our Boston dailies—a Sunday 
edition—contained articles from several 
preminent men and women in answer 
to the query, if I remember rightly, 
“ What is the best drink?” One, an 
actress, stated that hot drinks were 
more efficient than cold drinks for thirst 
—a novel idea to me, and not an agree- 
able one until I tried it ; but I find she 
was right. Besides, one can take a warm 
drink when a cold one would be danger- 
ous. 

I once heard a teamster state that 
while at work on a cold day he.some- 
times drank heartily from an open 
spring, and, continuing his work, would 
soon become warm. 

I suppose the cold stimulated the in- 
ternal organs, and the blood became 
thinned by the absorption of water and 
its oxygen. 


HOW WORRY AFFECTS THE BRAIN, 


Modern science has brought to light 
nothing more curiously interesting than 
the fact that worry will kill. More re- 
markable still, it has been able to de- 
termine, from recent discoveries, just 
how worry does kill. 

It is believed by many scientists who 
have followed most carefully the growth 
of the science of brain diseases, that 
scores of the deaths set down to other 
causes are due to worry, and that alone. 
The theory is a simply one—so simple 
that anyone can readily understand it. 
Briefly put, it amounts to this: Worry 
injures beyond repair certain cells of 
the brain; and the brain being the nu- 
tritive centre of the body, the other or- 
gans become gradually injured, and 
when some disease of these organs, or 
a combination of them, arises, death 
finally ensues. 

Thus does worry kill. Insidiously, 
like many another disease, it creeps up- 
on the brain in the form of a single, 
constant, never-lost idea; and, as the 
dropping of water over a period of years 
will wear a groove in a stone, so does 
worry gradually, imperceptibly, but no 
less surely, destroy the brain-cells that 
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lead all the rest—that are, so to speak, 
the commanding officers of mental pow- 
er, health, and motion. 

Worry, to make the theory still 
stronger, is an irritant at certain points, 
which produces little harm if it comes 
at intervals or irregularly. Occasional 
worrying of the system the brain can 
cope with, but the iteration and reiter- 
tion of one idea of a disquieting sort 
the cells of the brain are not proof 
against. It is as if the skull were laid 
bare and the surface of the brain struck 
lightly with a hammer every few sec- 
onds, with mechanical precision, with 
never a sign of a let-up or the failure 
of a stroke. 

Just in this way does the annoying 
idea, the maddening thought that will 
not be done away with, strike or fall up- 
on certain nerve-cells, never ceasing, 
and week by week diminishing the vi- 
tality of these delicate organisms that 
are so minute that they can only be seen 
under the microscope.—Pharmaceutical 


Products. 
-@——_—_—_—_- 


MEDICINE TAKING. 


So extensive has the business of sell- 
ing patented and other forms of “ med- 
icines ” become that the great majority 
of the drug stores deal chiefly, it would 
appear, with them. People go to the 
drug store rather than to the physician 
and take medicine more according to 
the directions of the advertisement on 
the bottle or box than in accordance 
with the counsel of a doctor. The more 
the advertised stuff is swallowed, the 
more seems to be needed. We have, in- 
deed, a great and growing multitude of 
drug habitués. As a writer in Modern 
Medicine, lately, says : 

“The man who does not sleep well 
at night, instead of finding the cause 
of his sleeplessness in an indigestible 
six o’clock dinner and neglect to take 
the proper exercise out of doors, or 
some other violation of Nature’s laws, 
swallows some sleep-inducing drug, as 
bromide, phenacetin, antikamnia, chlo- 
ral, opium, or, perhaps, a toddy as a 
“night-cap,” until he soon finds that 
he cannot sleep at all without some 
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hypnotic. Likewise, the man who finds 
his stomach disordered and his diges- 
tion disturbed, instead of seeking to 
find the cause for the deranged func- 
tion in the violation of the laws of die- 
tetics—overeating, too rapid eating, un- 
suitable combinations of foodstuffs, 
too frequent meals, insufficient exercise, 
badly cooked and too highly seasoned 
foods, and similar causes—flies for re- 
lief to the drug store, and doses himself 
with pepsin and other artificial diges- 
tive agents, until after a time his poor 
stomach becomes, to use the phrase of 
an eminent European physician, com- 
pletely ‘ pauperized.’ 

The old system of treating sick men 
and women by the employment of drugs 
exclusively was well characterized by 
the late Dr. Jacob Bigelow, of Boston, 
as “artificial.” It is very gratifying to 
note that this artificial and irrational 
method is rapidly giving place in some 
walks of intelligent society at least, to 
more rational methods. After a while 
it is hoped the leaven of truth will so 
permeate the masses that the wholesale 
medicine mixer and advertiser will find 
his now profitable occupation gone. D. 


ee 
A PLEA FOR ATHLETICS. 


Mr. S. Carl Webb says: “ The time has 
gone by when a bad digestion is a certifi- 
cate of piety and a weak body indicates 
a strong and healthy intellect. 

“Can the Stars and Stripes be upheld 
by creatures who are not men, but ob- 
jects of emancipated manhood? How can 
the patriotism of our forefathers be pre- 
served? It can be done by rearing a na- 
tion whose blood circulates, whose eyes 
are bright, and whose muscles are alive. 

“ Athletics, inasmuch as they furnish 
an effective motive for resisting all sins 
which tend to weaken or corrupt the 
body, are of considerable moral value. 
Nothing is more certain than that man 
was originally intended to live in a state 
of physical perfection, for from inaction 
of the muscles comes disease. Men are 
rare indeed who can properly meet the 
demands of modern life in the pulpit, at 
the bar, in the counting house or editorial 
office without a certain amount of mus- 
cular exercise. Man must be strong to 
withstand the rapidly increasing compe- 
tition. You are liable to respond to your 
country’s call—can you do it if you are 
weak and infirm?” 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE EXERCISES. 


By Captary Harrison Evans, Proressor or Gymnastics. 


THROWING BACK THE ELBOWS. 


In this exercise the hands are placed 
fast on the hips, the fingers forward, 
the elbows in this half-bent position. 
The arms are thrown forcibly back as 
far as possible. The trunk remains in 
an immovable position. The accentua- 





FIG, XIII. 


tion of this exercise rests on the motion 
of the arms backward as the elbow 
reaches a line behind the curve of the 
back. As the elbows are brought for- 
ward the lungs inhale a deep breath, 
and again empty themselves in the re- 
verse movement. 


SITTING POSITION. 


With the heels firm or closely pressed 
together, the body is raised on the toes 
and then let down as low and as slowly 
as possible, the trunk retaining its up- 
right position; the raising of body 
should be taken in the same manner. It 
is not easy at first to maintain a perpen- 
dicular position of the trunk, as the 
back has an inclination to bend forward, 
causing a convex curve to the back. 
The extensor muscles of the knees and 


the muscles of the calves and toes take 
the most active part in this exercise; at 
the same time, by the exertions made to 
maintain the trunk in an upright po- 
sition, it acts in a not unimportant man- 
ner upon the lower muscles of the back. 
It is also effective in rendering freer all 
the joints of the leg and foot, and fur- 


FIG. XIV. 


ther as a strengthening remedy against 
paralysis of the lower limbs. 


For nervous headache, bathing the back 
of the neck in hot water. 

For sick or nervous headache, rubbing 
peppermint oil on the temples. 

For burns, limewater and sweet-oil. 

For the beginning of a “ runaround,” 
pricking it and painting it with iodine. 

For an incipient boil, muriated tincture 
of iron. 

For rheumatism, oil of wintergreen, in- 
ternally and externally. 

For breaking up the beginning of a 
cold, four drops each of camphor and 
laudanum on a lump of sugar. 

For breaking up a cold, twelve drops 
of camphor in twelve teaspoonfuls of wa- 
ter, taken by the teaspoonful each half 
hour. 

—Ruth Hall, in Good Housekeeping. 
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POWER BEHIND THE THRONE. 


By Mrs. H. Wuirney, New Jersey. 


HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A pail of unslaked lime left standing in 
the cellar will remove dampnes. 

Brooms and brushes will last twice as 
long if they are hung up instead of left 
standing. 

Poultices should be mixed with boiling 
water and boiled for a few minutes. It 
helps them to retain the heat. 

For a nervous headache a cup of mod- 
erately strong tea, in which two or three 
slices of lemon have been infused. 

The rubber rings for fruit jars, when 
stiffened, may be restored by soaking 
them in water to which ammonia has 
been added. 

A smooth piece of whalebone is far bet- 
ter for curling ostrich feathers than a 
knife, as it is not so likely to cut or dam- 
age them. 

To clean tarnished brass, cut a lemon 
in two; take one half and rub on the 
brass, then wash with warm water and 
rub with leather. 

In garnishing dishes great care should 
be taken not to overdo the matter. Too 
much decoration tends to injure rather 
than improve the appearance of a dish. 

For binding up cuts and wounds always 
use linen, not cotton, as the fibres of cot- 
ton are flat and are apt to irritate a sore 
place, while those of linen are perfectly 
rounded. 

For tired feet put a handful gf common 
salt into four quarts of hot water. Place 
the feet in the water while it is hot as 
can be borne. Then rub the feet dry with 
a rough towel. 

The very latest way to hang curtains 
is to have a double rod and have each half 
cross the other to about six inches from 
each side; they are then tied back about 
two yards of the way up, much higher 
than formerly. 

Furniture of the time of the Louis may 
be distinguished by its ornate finery, carv- 
ing, gilding, and fragility; colonial is 
plain, heavy, substantial, but elegant, and 
Chippendale and Sheraton are beautifully 
inlaid with minute pieces of different 
woods. 

An experienced iceman gave as his opin- 
ion that a vast amount of the ice pur- 
chased for housekeeping purposes was 
wasted by being cut in the wrong way. 
Every block of ice, he said, has its grain. 
When a small piece, for any reason, is to 
be cut off, this grain should be studied, 
and the knife—not a pick—used accord- 
ingly. Random hacking and splitting is 
always wasteful. 


When sour milk is to be used in cook- 
ing, a few vigorous whisks with the egg- 
beater in the bowl or pitcher will mix 
the curd and whey so thoroughly that it 
can be poured as easily as cream, and will 
also obviate the unpleasantness of finding 
the cakes or muffins interspersed with 
particles of curd. Soda used with sour 
milk should not be put into milk, but be 
sifted into the flour like baking powder. 

A little subcarbonate of soda or potash 
added to milk will keep it from turning 
sour in hot weather, while a few lumps 
of sugar in the cream jar will answer the 
same purpose. 


FOR SUMMER DAYS. 


Raspberry Cream.—Cook one-half the 
cream and one cupful of sugar, as di- 
rected; then take two cupfuls of sugar, 
juice of one lemon, and one quart of 
raspberries; mash fine and let stand 
one hour; strain through a cheese-cloth; 
add scalded cream and cream not scalded; 
after they are frozen, stir well and pack. 

Pineapple Cream.—For pineapple cream 
use grated pineapple with juice of one 
lemon, and two cupfuls of sugar. Finish 
the same as for peach cream. 

Blackberry Cream.—Bruise a quart of 
blackberries with a cupful of sugar. Put 
through a sieve. Mix with this one pint 
of whipped cream, thickened with two 
ounces of gelatine dissolved in a little 
water. Put in mould and set on ice. 

Peach or Apricot Cream.—Cook one- 
half of the cream with one cupful of 
sugar; add juice of one lemon and one 
cupful more of sugar when taken from 
the fire; then add cold cream and sugar; 
freeze. Pare and mash one quart of fruit 
and add to frozen cream, turning the 
erank rapidly for a few minutes, after 
which pack. 


ICE-CREAM AND FROZEN FRUITS. 


In making ice-cream, scald part of the 
milk, but do not boil. Use only porcelain 
dishes for acid cream or frozen fruit. 

Philadelphia Cream.—One quart of 
cream, two teacupfuls of granulated 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls of vanilla; place 
half the cream and sugar together and 
set the dish in another containing water 
over the fire; let boil ten minutes. It 
must be stirred constantly, and it will 
have a thin blue appearance. Take it 
from the fire, add the remainder of the 
cream and sugar, then the flavoring; stir 
well and freeze. One quart of cream will 
make over two when frozen. 
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Breakfast cakes, or griddles, are more 
wholesome if made of. one-half fine wheat 
flour and one-half graham, but do not 
make the mistake of not sifting the gra- 
ham flour. When you see what remains 
in the sieve you will be glad that you are 
not obliged to eat it. To two cups of the 
fine flour and the same quantity of 
graham, put three teasponfuls of baking 
powder and one-third of a teaspoonful of 
salt. Mix with sweet milk. If made with 
thick sour milk, use a level teaspoonful 
of soda to the four cupfuls of flour and 
have the mixture a little thicker than 
when made with sweet milk. 

Where eggs are used in cakes, make by 
this rule: One pint of wheat flour, one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, one egg, one teaspoonful of melted 
butter, a little salt; mix with sweet milk. 

Home-made Syrup for Cakes.—To one 
cupful of granulated sugar, or one and 
one-half cupfuls of brown sugar, put one- 
half cup of water and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar. Let boil 

‘three minutes. Place where it will cool 
quickly. 

Pressed Beef.—Get a few pounds of the 
neck, the first or second cut; it is cheap 
and good. Put it over the fire, and as 
soon as it begins to boil place it where 
it will just simmer. Skim off what rises 
to the surface, and cook slowly until ten- 
der. Take out the meat, chop slightly 
while yet hot, and press. Salt the beef an 
hour before it is done. Do not have but 
little fat in it. 

I bought three pounds of the neck piece 
recently, and made from it eight mince 
pies. To the broth I added a large onion, 
cut in pieces, a few potatoes. Fifteen 
minutes before these were done I placed 
a baking powder crust over, using no 
shortening, and had a soup that was not 
to be despised. Of course, I did not for- 
get to season the broth. My dumplings 
I always make in one piece, like an apple 
potpie crust, and if I am careful not to 
make it too soft it will be nice and light. 
The three pounds of meat, with a piece of 
nice suet, cost thirteen cents. It is best 
to buy a piece with little or no fat on it. 

Lettuce Sandwiches.—Cut bread into 
thin slices and then into small, pretty 
shapes, such as diamonds, circles, squares, 
and half circles. Butter the bread and 
put good salad dressing between the 
bread and lettuce leaves and between the 
leaves, using two leaves for each sand- 
wich. Let the curly green edges stand 
out all around the bread. 

Corn Pudding.—-Two cupfuls of shaved 
corn, two cupfuls of sweet milk, two well- 
beaten eggs, one-half teaspoonful of salt. 
}ake one hour in a moderate oven. 
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Corn Oysters.—Three cupfuls of grated 
corn, one-half cupful of sweet milk, three 
well-beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of 
flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder, 
one teaspoonful of salt and a little pep- 
per. Mix and drop by spoonfuls into a 
spider and fry in good butter. Turn 
quickly; serve hot. 

Orange Souftie—Peel and slice six or- 
anges; put in a glass dish alternate lay- 
ers of oranges and sugar till the oranges 
are used. Let stand for two or three 
hours. Make a soft-boiled custard of 
yolks of three eggs, three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, one pint of milk, and flavor with 
grated orange peel. When cold pour over 
the orange. Make a meringue of the 
whites of eggs, flavor to taste, and spread 
over the custard. Serve very cold. 

Chocolate Custard.—Heat one quart of 
milk, beat smooth the yolks of four eggs 
with four tablespoonfuls of sugar, one of 
flour, and four of grated chocolate, and 
pour into the boiling milk. Stir until it 
thickens. Flavor with vanilla arid pour 
into a deep dish. Beat whites of eggs 
with one cupful of sugar, pour over the 
hot custard; take from the fire and cover 
so as to steam the whites. 


ere.” eee 
HEALTH IN HOT WEATHER. 


The mind has much to do toward main- 
taining health in hot weather, and moth- 
ers should do everything in their power 
to keep their children cool. 

Are there not three essential things 
worth knowing ? First, to keep the mind 
as free from excitement as possible, both 
when at work or play, to avoid outbursts 
of temper, by giving cooling drinks and 
wetting the head when hot, and by calling 
the attention away from the troublesome 
topic or desire, and by suggesting some- 
thing cool and quiet to do. Second, to be 
careful as to the diet of the family and 
avoid providing heating foods, such as 
pork, rich gravies, pastry, or meats. 
Third, by letting the clothing of children 
be suitable to the weather. One garment 
like a gauze suit to cover the chest and 
limbs is a wise provision in hot climates; 
the second garment can vary with the 
heat or chilly condition of the atmos- 
phere. Should not some thought as to 
the colors of dresses and trimmings be 
studied? Lavender, light-green, and pink 
could be chosen in preference to deep 
shades of red, violet, and magenta. It 
may be a fad of mine, but I think people 
should study the restful appearance of 
dress more than the prevailing fashion- 
able color. We rest or tire the eye of an- 
other by our appearance. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By NeEtson Sizer. 


Fig. 393.— M. E. P. — This little 
girl is finely proportioned and harmo- 
niously developed. She seems to be 


FIG. 393.—M. E. P., OF ENGLAND. 


healthy, and will early mature in ripe- 
ness of judgment and harmony of 


Tf she 


thought and vigor of purpose. 


had younger brothers and sisters she 
could be left in charge of them, and 
she would be as wise as a mother in 
managing and controlling them. She 
does not go off at a tangent or in a fury 
like a rocket, but she thinks before she 
acts. She has a splendid memory, and 
knows to-day everything she has ever 
learned She is orderly and systemati- 
cal. She is witty, is historical in her 
tendencies and intellectual in her 
tastes. 

She has force of character, and she 
will mix thought and effort together in 
the work of life. She would make a 
fine physician if she had the opportu- 
nity to study in that direction. She will 
learn the fine arts readily and have the 
art of doing well whatever she under- 
takes to do; and she is likely to have 
more friends than there are seats at her 
table or space in her drawing-room or 
carriage. 


Fig. 394.—Vista M. Huddelson.— 
This girl is eight months old. Her 
head measures seventeen and a half 
inches in circumference and twelve and 
a half inches from the opening of one 
ear to that of the other over the top of 
the head, and the length of the head 
from front to rear is six and a quarter 
inches. 

We are not advised as to the weight 
of this child; but the size of her head 
for her age is uncommonly large, and 
effort should be made to leave her 
mainly alone. People who fancy chil- 
dren always try to do or say something 
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pleasant, and so they keep the brains 
of the poor little things boiling, and 
sometimes they are mercifully released 
from their wrong conditions. Bright, 
thoughtful children often die early, be- 
cause people who love children are con- 
tinually tempted to talk to them, ask 
them questions, and make them talk in 
an older way than their age warrants. 

This child will make a good scholar 
if she has a chance to study. She will 
do well in art and in the mechanics of 
life. She will be especially strong in 








FIG. 394.—VISTA M. HUDDELSON. 


steadfastness, self-reliance, integrity, 
reverence, and benevolence. 

She appears to have a blue eye, and 
hence we judge her complexion to be 
light. The tendency of her tempera- 
ment is nervous and excitable. 


ais 
A BOY WITH EIGHTEEN DOLLS. 


While lecturing in West Alexandria, 
O., I was called to examine the ten-year 
old son of Dr. Aspinwall, V.S. I said : 

“ His head is large and he talks and 
acts much above his years. He is rather 
dull in perception, slow to see things, 
but he thinks. He will ask, ‘ Why is 
this ?’ He wants to know the causes 
of things. Though a boy, he is very 
fond of dolls and pets, and will take 
delight in little babies. When he is old- 
er he will believe in woman and mar- 
riage, and have an extraordinary ten- 
dency to a settled home life.” 
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The head was large. Reflectives very 
large, perceptives moderate. Parental 
Love and Inhabitiveness remarkably 
large, and Amativeness large enough 
for a boy of fifteen or sixteen. His 
mother said : 

“What you say is remarkably true. 
He always talks older than he is, and is 
a perfect bother with his ‘ Why’s.’ He 
has eighteen dolls, and as to the rest, I 
suppose it is correct, for even now he is 
always talking about marrying Lawyer 
S ’s daughter, who lives next door.” 

Joun W. SHULL. 


-o—_—_——__ 


RELIABILITY. 
By Lissa Biwp.e. 


“ Mamma, you don’t tell the truth,” 
and a little girl looked at her mamma in 
a grieved, indignant way. 

“ Why, my child, what do you mean? 
You shouldn’t speak to me in that way.” 

“ But you said you would come back 
as soon as I would be home from school 
and you didn’t do it.” 


“ But, my dear child, you must know 
that mamma can’t always do as she 


would like. I had more to see to, and 
it took me longer than I expected.” 

But it was not only this once, but 
many times the little girl had trusted 
her mamma’s word and found it was not 
to be depended upon. The woman had 
a habit of making little, easy, careless 
promises that she was not particular 
enough to fulfil. 

ef will be there in a minute,” she 
would say, and her minute would be 
liable to lengthen itself out to keep one 
waiting for half an hour or longer. 

This little girl began to imitate her 
mamma. 

“You can go over to the neighbors 
and play just one hour, then come di- 
rectly home,” was the positive injunc- 
tion. But the afternoon passed and 
darkness came on before the child re- 
turned. 

“ Why didn’t you come home as I told 
you? ” asked the mother. 

“ The lady didn’t tell me when I had 
stayed an hour,” was the answer. 
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“ But you knew you were staying 
more than an hour, and that you ought 
to come home before dark. If you don’t 
mind better I just won’t let you go away 
to play any more.” 

“But she will, though,” muttered the 
small girl as she went off, “ for my mam- 
ma doesn’t tell the truth.” 

So there is a sin and a seriously harm- 
ful influence in unreliability, was my 
thought. And how many persons there 
are who go about the world making light 
promises in small matters that they per- 
haps forget all about, or some slight in- 
terference comes in the way and they 
think it of not much consequence 
whether they fulfil it or not, thus caus- 
ing more or less annoyance to someone 
who thinks it possible that a promise 
may be fulfilled. There should be more 
care in the first place not to make prom- 
ises lightly, and then to consider all 
promises as veritable as fixed laws that 
are not to be broken. 

A fine old business man wanted a boy 
to help him in his office. He appointed 
a certain hour on a certain day for the 
boys to come in and he would make 
choice of the one to suit him. And one 
boy came just one minute before the 
exact time and secured the position. 
All the others came much too early or 
else very late. 

The man was not to give his decision 
until the next day, and one of the boys, 
his nephew, came in two hours after the 
appointed time, but with what he 
thought sufficient excuse for his delay. 

“QO, uncle, I do want the position so 
much, and you know I am honest and 
industrious and will do things right.” 

“ Right, except in one thing,” replied 
the staunch old man. “I must have a 
boy who is reliable. Promptness is a 
hobby of mine. These behind-time peo- 
ple are always in a hurry, and their 
nerves on a strain, and they are distract- 
ing tome. I want only those about me 
who are in all respects to be relied on ; 
and I must have a boy who is reliable in 
word and action, and prompt to the 
minute as railroad time. Suppose the 
engineer on a railroad train was no more 
to be relied on than people generally 


are, what mighty disaster and confusion 
would result ! And now, sir, I think it 
of the highest importance that an indi- 
vidual’s sayings and doings should be 
as much depended upon as a daily pas- 
senger train, and whose every deed and 
promise show his character to have the 
stamp of reliability.” 

The boy went away sorrowful ; but 
so impressed with the importance of re- 
liability in one’s character that he be- 
came a man whose slightest promise has 
the surety of a bound contract, and he 
is about as accurate in his doings as are 
the stars and planets, and his word or 
promise as sure as the sunrise every 
morning. And he is spoken of by many 
as “the most reliable man of my ac- 
quaintance.” * 


THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 


At the State Teachers’ Convention, Dr. 
Gunnison said, in his address on ‘“ The 
Relation of the Home and the School ”: 

“ To one who has watched the trend of 
events in school administration for the 
past twenty or thirty years the changes 
are very marked, especially in these great 
centres of population. Many of them, 
perhaps most of them, are the result of 
an intelligent adaptation of methods to 
changed conditions, and are, therefore, 
entirely beneficent in their effects, yet 
one can but feel that in this hurly-burly 
of changes and adaptations some things 
have crept in here and there, and with 
the energy and persistence of all parasitic 
growths have done much to weaken and 
impair our best efforts. Some of these 
growths are, in fact, so firmly fixed as 
parts of our system that it is perhaps un- 
wise to disturb them or to question their 
right of possession—some, however, are 
so dangerous in their results, so subver- 
sive of all standards and canons of right 
education, that vigorous efforts should be 
made by all who are truly interested in 
educational advancement along true lines, 
either to remove these evils, or, by expos- 
ing them, at least to lessen their baleful 
effects. 

“The one thing in this case that the 
limit of this paper permits me to dwell 
upon is the changes that have taken place 
in the relations of the home and the 
school. i 

* Tf the young peopie under fifteen who read these 
pages will please tell the Editors what faculties help to 
give Reliability and assign reasons, a dollar book wil! be 
sent for the most accurate reply. 
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“In many respects the country district 
school of twenty-five or fifty years ago 
realized more perfectly the ideals of edu- 
eation than any plan which has since re- 
sulted. Think of it! The schools were 
small—an absolute essential for the most 
effective work. They were mixed, thus 
furnishing the natural and normal condi- 
tions of all social life. They were re- 
moved from all distractions. The teach- 
ers worked with the individual pupils. 
Such things as grades, by whieh it was 
attempted to perform the impossible, in 
trying to have forty or fifty pupils of dif- 
fering attainments and differing capacity 
move along at a uniform rate, were un- 
known. There was no course of study. 
Each pupil was made to perform just 
what he was able naturally to perform. 

“ Above all, the teacher knew his pu- 
pils and the parents of his pupils, and 
thus was able to shape his instruction 
and to modify his discipline so as to ac- 
complish the most desirable results for 
his pupil. 

“The above conditions of the earlier 
schools are fundamentally necessary in 
order to attain the highest results in ed- 
ucation, and just as we have departed 
from them, whether deliberately or from 
necessity, just so far have we removed 
ourselves from the ability to attain the 
ideal. Of necessity, large schools have 
taken the place of the small ones. 

“ Are our very large schools and our 
abnormally sized classes a necessity? 
The answer will readily come, I suppose, 
from all, that this whole matter rests 
with the taxpayers. This is true, but 
cannot something be done to show to the 
dispensers of the public funds that a very 
great injustice is being done to the young 
people of our cities by too greatly reduc- 
ing the tax-rate, and that by so doing we 
are failing to accomplish properly what 
s0 many millions are being expended 
yearly to bring about? 

“Tf we take this initiative in seeking 
the co-operation of the parents, we shall 
meet with many discouragements, but we 
will have the satisfaction of having done 
our part in placing the schools on a na- 
tional basis.” 


THE KINDERGARTEN SECTION. 


Dr. Hunter said: 

**So much has been said and written of 
late concerning the kindergarten that it 
is nearly impossible for me to present 
anything new or interesting on the sub- 
ject. At the risk of telling twice-told 
tales and perhaps of uttering unpleasant 
platitudes, I propose to plunge in medias 
res and give, from the standpoint of an 
experienced teacher, my opinion of the 
kindergarten as an educational factor, to 
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explain its benefits to society at large, 
and, above all, to prove its influence in 
conducting to the happiness and well-be- 
ing of the child. 

““Debarred from play, necessity drove 
Frederick Froebel to seek happiness in 
nature. Beast and bird, and every creep- 
ing thing, became his companions. He 
observed their habits, studied their dis- 
positions, and made them his friends. He 
became passionately fond of trees and 
flowers, and found intense pleasure in 
tending and nursing them. This planting 
and rearing of shrubs and flowers tends 
to elevate the moral nature and to develop 
the creative faculty. Froebel, realizing 
these facts, called his school ‘ The Child’s 
Garden—the Kindergarten.’ The very 
name was a stroke of genius. Perhaps 
the most extraordinary thing in Froebel’s 
system is its perfect accordance with the 
laws of psychology. 

“ Froebel’s psychology, like Shakes- 
peare’s, was not obtained from books. It 
proceeded from the study of the opera- 
tions of his own mind and the operations 
of the minds of others, as manifested in 
their actions. The kindergarten was cer- 
tainly established on psycnological prin- 
ciples; but it may safely be asserted that 
Froebel himself was not aware of the fact. 
He builded more wisely than he knew. 
Frederick Froebel found play a wasted 
force, just as Franklin found electricity. 
With the unerring intuition of genius, 
the great German conceived the idea of 
utilizing the waste energy of the child 
for purposes of physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual training. The intelligent use 
of organized play means the kindergar- 
ten. 

“As before stated, man, like the better 
kind of lower animals, is gregarious. The 
kindergarten brings children together for 
their mutual and reciprocal good. No 
child working side by side with twenty 
or thirty other children can possibly over- 
estimate himself. He very quickly learns 
that he is no better than anyone else, per- 
haps not quite so good as some others. 
He learns unconsciously to respect the 
talents and ability of other children, and 
to measure himself at his true value. The 
kindergarten is a democratic leveller, but 
it levels upward. Of course, he cannot 
put these thoughts into words; but he 
feels them, and undoubtedly they influ- 
ence his future life. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 


“Next to promoting the happiness of 
the child, which, after all, is the most im- 
portant, the development of the construc- 
tive faculty, conduces most to the wel- 
fare of society. The uncultivated child is 
like the savage-in a state of nature. He 
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is destructive. Close observers have no- 
ticed the destructive tendency of the child 
to tear, to pick to pieces, and to destroy 
whatever comes in his way. The kinder- 
garten unconsciously compels him to be 
a constructionist and an inventor. In ad- 
dition to this the kindergarten develops 
a respect for manual labor. 

“The foolishness about the simplicity 
of the kindergarten is rapidly disappear- 
ing. I would advise my fellow teachers 
everywhere to prevent, as far as possible, 
very young and inexperienced girls from 
becoming kindergartners, and to insist 
on a sound education as the prime neces- 
sity on the part of all young women who 
propose to study the beautiful and in- 
spiring art and science of teaching estab- 
lished by the immortal Frederick Froe- 
bel. 

“One thing more I would recommend, 
and that is, to preserve the kindergarten 
unmixed with primary studies, and with- 
out any attempt to engraft upon it any- 
thing extraneous. It is ruinous to the 
simplicity, the beauty, and the very use- 
fulness of the system to make it a means 
for teaching something else.” 


SCHOOL AS WORKSHOP. 


Mr. George A. Lewis spoke on the school 
as the workshop and text-books as the 
raw material. 

In our educational economy the school 
becomes the workshop. In ordinary 
shops, each artisan is making some ar- 
ticle or part for someone else, while in 
the school, each worker is striving to 
make something of himself. 

School-room, school building must be 
healthful. School-room, in fact, all the 
surroundings, must be cheerful, elevat- 
ing, inspiring. As the shop where articles 
are manufactured must contain imple- 
ments of improved pattern, so the school 
shop must be up-to-date. The school ar- 
tisan becomes discouraged, dissatisfied 
when his work—i.e., himself, is placed in 
competition with the product of other 
schools and is seen to be inferior in style 
and workmanship. 


John G. Allen, of Rochester, brought ~ 


out the following: 

1. Definitions from the standpoint of 
the artisan, of the teacher. 

2. Brains bring forth tools, and, hence, 
the finished product. 

3. In the industrial world nothing can 
be done without tools. 

4. In the educational world nothing can 
be done without brains. 

5. The brainiest worker is the true 
teacher. 


6. The brainless charlatan is the reci- 
tation hearer. 

7. The brainy boy is the one that says, 
“T can, I will.” 


CHILD STUDY. 


At the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation an interesting discussion took 
place at the Child Study Section. Presi- 
dent, George Griffiths, of Utica. The 
room was crowded with an interested au- 
dience. 

Professor M. V. O’Shea, School of Ped- 
agogy, gave a fine address on “ The Pur- 
poses, Methods, and Scope of Child 
Study.” He said much that was inter- 
esting to teachers, and he hoped the New 
York State Society for Child Study would 
aim at, first, scientific methods, second, 
practical methods, as both were useful. 
The study of brain-factors, he said, was 
very necessary. The functions of cere- 
bral growth should be understood by ev- 
ery teacher. Several speakers took part 
in the debate that followed. Miss J. A. 
Fowler, who has devoted much time to 
the study of child study, and who is now 
engaged on a manual for teachers on the 
above subject, said she was glad that 
mind-study, or psychology, had been so 
universally taken up as a special study 
among the teachers. She believed it 
would not be long before the practical 
study of mental science and the localiza- 
tion of brain functions would be intro- 
duced into the curriculum of teachers, as 
a definite guide in the understanding of 
the “ child-mind.” 


In the paper of the New York City Su- 
pervisor of Sewing, Mrs. Jessup, before 
the Association of Sewing Schools, said: 
** We require in our teachers the educa- 
tion and culture necessary in other stud- 
ies, an attractive appearance, tact, unlim- 
ited patience, quickness, and, above all, 
love for children. Add to this thorough 
training in methods and practice of 
teaching, considerable knowledge of 
drawing and a complete understanding of 
all practical sewing and garment draft- 
ing.” 

The paper closes with a brief descrip- 
tion of the work accomplished last year 
in the night schools, where classes in sew- 
ing were held in three different schools. 
The work in these schools is more indus- 
trial in nature than that in the public 
schools, which aims to be purely educa- 
tional. 
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THE INSTITUTE AND ITS STUDENTS. 


On Tuesday, September 7, this year, 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
opens, and we are looking for some stu- 
dents who have waited for years to have 
the way opened to be with us. Every 
hour that the class is in session some 
student will secure a golden opinion or 
a diamond thought which will enrich, 
cheer, and lighten the path of his life 
thenceforth. 

One of our students, in listening to 
the course, in the middle of one of the 
lectures, lifted his hand, desiring to 
speak, and said: “ Professor, that re- 
mark of yours repays me for my fifteen- 
hundred-mile journey from my home 
and the same back again in order to be 
here, and is worth more than all the 
tuition money ” (then $100, double the 
present price). And he had lectured 
successfully a year or two before he 
came, and knew when he heard a new 
and good point. 

One gets clearer views on the Tem- 
peraments; another learns the laws of 


health; another how to sum up charac- 
ter; another how to advise people to 
drop their faults and overcome them. 
Another learns how to state the truth 
clearly and tell what he knows so that 
it will seem true and strong. Everyone 
will learn how to study strangers so as 
to astonish hearers, who will ask, “ How 
do you get at that? It is true, but how 
can you know it?” One of the most 
valuable compliments I ever received 
was from Hon. Horace Mann, the great 
educator, who knew Spurzheim and 
Combe. Mr. Wells brought him into 
the examination room in 1849, my first 
month in this office, saying to me: 
“Here is a gentleman who wishes to 
see if phrenology can describe his gen- 
eral character, and prefers not to give 
his name.” Thus, for a total stranger, 
I proceeded to dictate to a reporter my 
opinions of him. And when he re- 
turned to the business office, Mr. Wells 
asked: “ What do you think of our ex- 
aminer?” Mr. Mann replied, “ He is a 
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judicious man. He has told me several 
important things relative to my dispo- 
sition which.I know to be true, and 
which I am sure my wife does not know, 
and I think Dr. Howe, of Boston, my 
most intimate friend, does not know.” 
But the Hon. Horace Mann was a thor- 
ough student of Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Combe, and understood the theory of 
phrenology as well as anyone in the 
country. 

In those early days, photography be- 
ing then only eight years old in Amer- 
ica, and charging from three to five dol- 
lars for a single picture, not copyable, 
as now from a negative, had not famil- 
iarized the faces of public men as it has 
in these later years. 


When a distinguished man or woman 
of whom I may have heard and do not 


know comes in for examination, it is a 
rule of the office that I am not to be in- 
formed of the name. Some public per- 
sons give a name for identification, as 
John Smith, Mr. Brown, or as “ Cash.” 
Phrenology is supposed to know dia- 
monds and quartz without prompting. 

To read the character of strangers so 
that intimate friends would know the 
original who sat for the description if 
it were carefully reported, and to teach 
pupils how to move among people so as 
to invite the amiable traits and evade 
the disagreeable, and thus to lessen the 
labor and double the success of life, are 
results sought for in Institute instruc- 
tion. 

2a 
CELLULAR MOVEMENTS IN THE 
BRAIN. 


It is not so very recently that the 
idea was advanced that the nerve ele- 
ments in brain experienced certain local 
changes or vibratory movements in cor- 
relation with intellectual or emotional 
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affections. The fact of movement and 
alteration of form in the blood-corpus- 
cles was sufficient to suggest an analo- 
gous procedure in the primary elements 
of physical tissue-muscle and nerve es- 
pecially. Then, too, vibratory move- 
ments seem to be characteristic of vital 
action as well as of the elementary forces 
in the universe of matter. Of late, 
however, even within a few years, phys- 
iologists have been led to ascribe to the 
neurons, or essential nerve integers, a 
property of movement by which their 
relations to each other are modified, and 
to these relations so differentiated, vari- 
ations in combination of functional 
quality with resultant differences of in- 
tellectual or emotional expression. Per- 
haps this doctrine, in association with 
the doctrine of functional localization, 
goes farther in explaining the procedure 
of mind upon a basis of physiology than 
any other heretofore ventured. 

Having space for but a brief descrip- 
tion of neuron movements as formulat- 
ed by Professor Dercum, of Philadel- 
phia, we trust that the reader will have 
little trouble in understanding it. 

A few months ago we took occasion 
to speak of the neuron as a new depart- 
ure in the views of physiologists con- 
cerning the structure of intimate brain 
tissue, and need but to refer to what 
was said then on that line. Using the 
terms in brief of Professor Dercum, the 
neuron bodies of the brain convolutions 
show extensions upward and downward; 
those downward becoming. nerve-fibres 
—a process of the cell-body, however 
great its length. This process, called 
axon, extends through the white matter 
of the brain, the crus, pons, medulla, 
and cord, terminates in the end tuft. 
Thus the brain-cells are made to com- 
municate with the cells of the spinal 
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cord. Movements of the neuron occa- 
sion movements of their processes. 
Illustrating in the case of hysteria, 
when among the phenomena we have 
paralysis of an arm. As the result of 
an emotional excitement the neurons of 
the arm centre of the brain contract or 
change shape so as to retract their proc- 
esses, and as a consequence the end 
tufts of these processes dissolve their 
normal relation to the spinal neurons. 
Hence the brain and spinal-cell connec- 
tion is broken, and the paralysis results. 
These movements apply well to an ex- 
planation of the induction of sleep. 
While awake the neurons of the brain, 
through their processes, are in active 
commypnication with each other, and 
the function of consciousness is estab- 
lished. But when fatigued, the nerve- 
cells no longer exert their power to 
maintain form; they necessarily be- 


come lax in energy. Their volume di- 
minishes and their processes are re- 
tracted and no longer can associate with 


each other. The isolated neuron has 
lost its function, at least it has become 
passive, which must signify an inert, 
unconscious state. When this state be- 
comes general we have sleep. 

We may apply the theory to dreams 
and explain them by it in very clear 
terms, for in dream certain of the neu- 
rons are active and supplying the im- 
pressions recognized by the partial in- 
telligence of the dream state. 

But as to the principles of mental lo- 
calization, what effect must an accept- 
ance of this theory of neuron move- 
ment have? No anxiety need be enter- 
tained. On the contrary, there is much 
of confirmatory help toward making 
clearer than ever the function of the 
mental or psychic centres. The writer 
has for several years taught that proc- 
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esses or fibres extending from the nerve- 
cells were the physiological agents of 
cell correlation, both in the brain and 
spinal cord. The very necessity of such 
an arrangement was apparent on ra- 
tional grounds. Now the enunciation 
of this theory of neuron constitution 
comes to furnish authoritative support 
for our views, and to add another stone 
to the great arch of truth. D. 


——$—$__—g—$—————— 


OUR AIM. 


We want more telephonic communi- 
cation constantly at work belting us 
together, and uniting our common in- 
terests. Our object is to establish a 
thoroughly good phrenologist in every 
State in America and in every county in 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
When we have done this there will still 
be more work for us to do than we can 
possibly accomplish. 


+—_—— 


IGNORANT PRETENDERS. 


Someone has asked us if we cannot 
prevent ignorant pretenders from going 
about calling themselves professors and 
bringing shame on the science. I tell 
you, friends, we are doing this every 
year, as we send out honest, earnest 
men and women, who are crowding out 
the cheap and ignorant house to house 
delineators. 

We need not be afraid of the harm 
of these latter travellers; they kill 
themselves with their own story, and 
the public will weary of supporting 
them. 


THE DIPLOMA. 


We are gratified with the remarks in 
a letter received the other day from one 
of the Fellows-of the American Insti- 
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tute of Phrenology. We quote the fol- 
lowing: “I find that John Smith, 
F.A.1.P., stands for considerably more 
in the estimation of the public than 
Professor John Smith. It takes so lit- 
tle to be a ‘ professor ’ nowadays, where- 
as I'.A.I.P. has a meaning that com- 
mands respect even from those who do 
not understand it. 


——____—_@~—-—_— —_ 


THE TARES AND WHEAT. 


It is not always wise to pull up the 
tares when they appear with the wheat, 
but when the harvest is ripe then they 
can be separated. As Phrenology is 
daily becoming more popular, the 
public is discriminating between good 
and false advice, and it is a good sign 
that people are becoming more particu- 
lar. Questions like the following are 
being asked: Where did you learn 
Phrenology? What have you read? 
Do you know ? Have you been to 
the American Institute of Phrenology? 
Have you studied at the Fowler Insti- 
tute? Have you a diploma from either 


institute? 
de ole Nah ot ne 


PHRENOLOGY AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


We have daily applications for advice 
on matrimony from photographs, hence 
the need to teach all photographers the 
science and art of Phrenology, so that 
photographs sent for delineations may 
be living witnesses of “ the inner man.” 


- ~— 


MORE AGENTS WANTED. 


As we have repeatedly said before, 
our friends can help us by sending us 
phrenological items that appear in the 
columns of the newspapers of the vari- 
ous parts of the country to which they 
belong. Ours is an international work, 
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and our family is a large one. We must 
have agents in every section of the 
globe whose interests are ours, for 
ours are certainly theirs. 


—_——_--@— — 


THE PRESS. 

We are greatly encouraged with the 
notices that have appeared from month 
to month in the English and American 
press. Even the occasional opposition 
that one receives does not kill, but 
tends to burnish the true metal and 
make it shine more brightly afterward. 


SQ 


MORE KNOWLEDGE. 

Our advice to all workers in Phrenol- 
ogy is, think more of how you can pre- 
sent your own knowledge on the sub- 
ject and less about the so-called harm 
done by charlatans; by so doing you 
will drive them away from your neigh- 


horhood. 


THE RESULT OF ONE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION. 

A Fellow of the A. P. I. writes: 

“ As regards my own progress since 
returning from New York, my profes- 
sional work is not remarkable for the 
number I have examined, but rather for 
the distinction of my subjects. I have 
examined the mayor and ex-mayor of 
the city, one of the judges, prominent 
lawyers, Senators, doctors, leading poli- 
ticians, and Congressmen, noted minis- 
ters and professional men, several dis- 
tinguished business men, the chief of 
police, etc., and I have been able to 
bring the science prominently before 
the public—to correct many errors and 
popular fallacies in regard to the sci- 
ence.” The same letter contains a word 
that may set other future students to 
thinking before they commence their au- 
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tumn course of instruction at the insti- 
tutes. “1 have received my certificate 
attesting that I was a Fellow of the 
A. I. P., and, of course, am highly 
pleased with it. I am proud of the 
honor it confers, and thankful that I 
was inspired with sufficient confidence 
to make the attempt and sit for the spe- 
cial examination. It is very gratifying, 
indeed, to note the success and the en- 
thusiasm of those who, seated at their 
respective tables, were silently but ear- 
nestly struggling to do their best on that 
critical day of examination. The scene 
is easily recalled, and it brings to mem- 
ory a renewal of those doubts, those 
hopes and fears that alternately haunt- 
ed and inspired us on that auspicious 
occasion.” 

I only regret that all of our class did 
not avail themselves of such a golden 
opportunity. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE JOURNAL. 


Advertisements generally are obliged 
to stand on their own merits or de- 
merits, for a newspaper generally pub- 
lishes anything the advertiser will write 
and pay for. Advertisements that con- 
tradict each other squarely in the face 
about baking powder, bicycles, and 
medicines—each is claimed to be the 
best in the world—nothing equals it— 
consequently the reputation and credit 
of the paper ceases to be an inducement 
to accept what advertisers think it 
proper to say. 

In the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
advertisers for the last sixty (60) years 
have been accustomed to regard the ad- 
vertisements in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL as in some special sense in- 
dorsed by the editors and publishers. 
We do not admit extravagant and un- 
truthful advertisements. We may give 
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an instance of well-founded faith in an 
advertisement. 

When the Lawton blackberry plants 
were ready for sale, a new, and probably 
the best, variety, at least at that time in 
existence, Mr. Lawton spent a hundred 
dollars in advertising that the plants 
were ready for sale, to be had only at 
one place in Barclay Street, New York. ° 
He had made a card for advertising the 
new variety of blackberry, and each of 
the four leading papers charged $25 for 
a given number of insertions. As he 
was passing the PHRENOLOGICAL office, 
it occurred to him that the JouRNAL 
had been friendly to fruit culture and 
fruit as food in its editorials, and he 
thought he would inquire what one in- 
sertion of the same card he had ordered 
published in the newpapers would cost 
him in the JourNaL. He was answered 
that it would be published one time for 
$5. He paid it. When the rush of plant- 
selling was ended, the sole agents for 
the sale of the new blackberry plants in- 
formed us that they had sold more Law- 
ton blackberry plants, which they knew 
came from our ‘advertisement in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, than they 
had sold from all other sources besides. 
Our reply on hearing of it was that our 
readers believe everything they find in 
the JouRNAL in the advertising col- 
umns just as much as they believe in 
the editorials. 

Of course, each of the other papers 
had a larger circulation than we had, 
but in a forest of advertisements all are 
not read, some are not believed in, and 
none of them are indorsed by the paper 
that publishes it. 

Try the JourNAL in which to adver- 
tise true, good things! Our subscrib- 
ers think “ If they see it in the (Jour- 
NAL), it’s so.” 
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THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The above Institute reopens its 
autumn work next month with a spe- 
cially interesting programme. .Even- 
ing Meetings, Classes, At Homes, Illus- 
trated Lectures, Public and Private 
Examinations are features that will be 
sure to attract large numbers to its 


rooms. 
_s 


THE SUMMER EXAMINATION. 


On going to press, the Fowler Insti- 
tute Annual Summer Examination is 
taking place. It is anticipated that a 
larger number of students will sit this 
summer than has ever been the case at 
this time of the year. 

The examinations are thorough in the 
theoretical and practical departments. 
Hence a graduate from this Institute 
carries the highest grade of qualifica- 
tion if he or she secures a Fellowship 
Degree. Its teachings are sound, hence 
it is not a matter of surprise that many 
students are anxious to gain its creden- 
tials. 








a 


A SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Phrenological Annual and Reg- 
ister of Phrenological Practitioners 
will again have the combined energies 
of the English and American editors as 
last year. 

The last number was said to be “ the 
most excellently gotten up annual ever 
published,” and we anticipate this 
year’s work will “ far and away eclipse ” 
last year’s efforts. 

Articles from the leading phrenol- 
ogists in England and America will ap- 
pear, and be illustrated, on subjects of 
current interest. Considerable progress 
has been made in the science during 
the past year in educational and pro- 
fessional centres. 





Therefore, it is sure to reach a wider 
circle than any previous issue. Phreno- 
logical societies will be fully repre- 
sented, and reports on the work during 
the year will be largely noted. 

Character sketches of new and rising 
phrenologists, as well as some of our 
older friends in the work will be given. 
It will be profusely illustrated with re- 
cent half-tone pictures. 





o— 





LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 


“The Dispensaries of New York City, 
Their Use and Abuse,” by Walter Brook 
Brouner, A.B., M.D. A clear and cogent 
statement of the dispensaries and hospi- 
tals “ evil.” In New York City, and other 
large cities, charity has run mad seem- 
ingly in medical lines. It is not at all 
strange that the multitude in practice 
most earnestly protest; should the abuse 
be carried much farther there would be 
no patients left who would pay for their 
treatment, or would expect to be adopted 
—that is, gratuitously. 


* Too Many Women, and What Comes of 
It,” by one of them, is a booklet explain- 
ing the whole matter in a succinct man- 
ner. Buy it and read it for yourself. 25 
cents, reduced to 15 cents. 

‘‘Phonography.” Serial Lessons in 
Isaac Pitman’s Phonography, by W. L. 
Mason, New York, and “ The Stenogra- 
pher’s Companion.” 

Part I. Particularly adapted to Isaac 
Pitman writers. 

Part II. Advantageously used by stu- 
dents of any system of Pitman’s short- 
hand. 

Both books are portable, useful, and 
easily grasped. Reduced to 10 cents; for- 
merly 25 cents. 


“The Education of the Memory,” by 
John A. Shedd. Part VIII. Containing 


-an application to History, Geography, 
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Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, etc. 25 
cents, reduced to 10 cents. 

“Shorthand and Typewriting. The 
Self-Culture Library.” By D. McKillop, 
40 cents, reduced to 25 cents. A useful 
book on both subjects. 

** Howe to Bathe. A Family Guide.” By 
E. P. Miller, M.D. 30 cents, reduced to 15 
cents. 

All of the above second-hand books can 
be had of Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 


“A Manual of Mental Science, or Text- 
Book for Teachers, with Special Illus- 
trations Representing the Phrenologi- 
cal Organs.” 12mo, pp. 150. By J. A. 
Fowler, New York and London. 


There are now wanting treatises bear- 
ing on education written from the phren- 
ological point of view; but, strange as it 
may seem, there has been no volume pub- 
lished in English in which the subject of 
Phrenology is treated on a plane adapt- 
ing it to the use of teachers. Such a book 
is the one under notice. 

The object of the book is to give such 
a presentation of mental science that 
teachers will be able to understand and 
apply the subject in a practical way to 
the children under their care. 

The psychology of the last few years 
is a psychology based upon physiology, 
and consequently there has been an 
approximation to the principles enunci- 
ated by the phrenologists. Holding, as 
others do, that the phrenological system 
involves the theory and practice of the 
best principles of mental science, they 
have striven, and with success, to con- 
tribute a compendium which the teacher 
and others interested in educational psy- 
chology can employ. 

The field covered may be itemized thus: 
Temperaments, Brain, Skull, Moral Fac- 
ulties, Intellectual, Selfish, Social, etc.; to 
the recognized faculties of the mind and 
their related organic centres are described 
and illustrated. Each chapter has a se- 
ries of questions, so that the book may 
be readily adapted to class or individual 
instruction. 

The style is practical. Illustrations 
specially made for this book. Compari- 
sons and incidental suggestions are quite 
of the character that will interest teach- 
ers and young people. Difficult techni- 
ealities are avoided as much as possible. 
It is, on the whole, a simplification of the 
subject, heretofore deemed quite beyond 
the capacity of the average person to un- 
derstand. 

A valuable glossary of terms forms 
part of the book, which will be very help- 
ful to teachers who are making a study 
of child character and culture. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





QuEsTIONS oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsevponyM oR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





Defective Organization.—A. S.—Such a 
constitution as you describe would be dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar responsiveness to 
circumstances, yet show obstinacy, ten- 
dencies to sullenness, want of confidence 
in others, and to withdraw apart. His 
feelings would be fitful and unstable, yet 
toward some people he might show a very 
marked respect. Such a person should be 
encouraged to strive toward improve- 
ment, especially on the practical side of 
character. The utility of such and such 
lines of conduct should be impressed, and 
regular, systematic habits should be fol- 
lowed, for their educational effects. 


” 


“Mental Science,” ‘“ Mental Healing, 
ete.—C. H. G.—The teaching of the cult 
or cults that go by such names depends 
upon the impression or suggestion made 
upon the mind for their effects. They do 
not, so far as we know, affect, oné way or 
another, the principles of Phrenology. 
They recognize the rule of mind over 
things physical, carrying that idea to an 
extreme. Phrenology recognizes recip- 
rocity of mind and body, with a superior- 
ity of the former influence. So far, at 
least, the cults above named harmonize 
with Phrenology. 


Intellectual Capacity and Beauty.—G. 
P. S.—It seems to be the rule that women 
of special abilities intellectually are 
“plain” of face and angular in form. 
The energy and resolution demanded of 
those who aspire to extraordinary educa- 
tional qualifications tend to bring out the 
strong and forceful in mind, and this is 
reflected in the face and form. But we 
have known women of unusual culture 
who were beautiful; their studies and ef- 
forts, however, were, for the most part, 
in lines ewsthetical. We can instance 
writers, artists, and teachers who are very 
attractive physically. A very harmonious 
temperament being theirs, and a nature 
cheerful and sunny, encouraged, so to 
speak, the maintenance of physical gifts 
that were above the average. The habits 
of such people are worth study. 


Sore Throat.—J. M.—In the July num- 
ber certain statements were made in this 
department bearing upon the above ques- 
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tion. A “throat that aches” may inti- 
mate a neuralgic or rheumatic condition, 
due to differing causes. You need to con- 
sult someone conversant with throat 
throubles. The rectum pains may have 
an analogous source. It would be diffi- 
cult to advise you without a personal 
consultation. The trouble should be at- 
tended to promptly, at any rate. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


——, Ia., 1894. 
Your description of my character was 
received promptly. Though I was confi- 
dent of your ability to describe character, 
I did not think you could do it so per- 
fectly from photographs. If I know my- 
self, you have described my peculiarities 

to perfection. M. 


Iowa, February 9, 1891. 
The phrenological character of myself 
and the photographs came duly to hand. 
To say that I was well pleased is but ex- 
pressing it mildly. You say: ‘“ You be- 
lieve in yourself; ” granted, I do, but be 
assured I believe also in phrenology. The 
description is thought by friends to be 
scrupulously correct. I could possibly 
find no fault with it. Your advice I value 
and will follow it. I shall now enter up- 
on my work with much more confidence. 
It is my desire to attend the Phrenolog- 
ical Institute some time and devote my 

time to the science. L. 


Washington, D. C. 

Accept my sincere thanks for your 
promptness in sending me description of 
my character from photos which I sent 
you. I fully appreciate all you have said 
of the lady whose photograph I sent, and 
our adaptation to each other, and feel sat- 
isfied that your delineation of her char- 
acter is all that possibly could be expect- 
ed from one photo. 

I regret circumstances prevent my be- 
ing able to attend your Institute course 
of instruction this year, as my ambition 
and taste incline me to give special and 
thorough attention to Phrenology; the 
science, in fact, has, for me, a special fas- 
cination. W. 


B—-, Ct., 1893. 
It is not only a duty, but a pleasure, for 
me to let you know the benefit I have de- 
rived from the examination made by you 
at your office six months ago. Knowing, 
as I do now, I would not have missed it 
for anything. It has helped me in a good 
many ways. 
Thanking you again and again, I re- 
main, Sincerely yours, Miss ——. 
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C——, Pa., June 14, 1897. 


Your description of my character is re- 
ceived and it is Very correct. I knew 
some of my faults, but did not know I 
had so many until I read this descrip- 
tion, and I find it is about right. Some 
of my ways I will have to mend and there- 
by improve myself. 

Yours truly, W. H. 


Virginia, November 11. 

I have just received my description of 
character, given at your phrenological 
rooms on the 3rd inst. I can say it is just 
the “ gospel truth,” as correct as it can 
be. I was so glad you advised me to do 
a thing for which I have always had a 
liking. You said if I had a thousand dol- 
lars to use in study that you would ad- 
vise me to study medicine. I am glad I 
did not have the thousand dollars, for I 
prefer to do what you said would be best 
for me under my circumstances, namely, 
get into a printing office and learn the 
business. I think seeking your advice is 
the best investment I have ever made. 

Please send your circulars giving direc- 
tions for having pictures taken, to A, B, 
and C. 

I shall try to get up a club of six and 
thus get my description free as a commis- 
sion. 

My friends have asked me to get — 
circulars. Yours truly, 





——, Mo., 

I beg your pardon for not acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of your description of my 
character and the photographs. I am 
very much pleased with it. You have de- 
scribed me exactly, better than I could 
have done. I consider it complete and 
perfect. Since knowing my character 
better, it stimulates me to have more 
courage and determination to build up a 
better one. I shall kindly remember you 
as one who helped me toward a better 
knowledge of myself. Some points I was 
not aware of, but shall heed all you have 
said. Miss 








, Kan., 1894. 


I received the description of my char- 
acter about two weeks ago and am much 
pleased with it. I thank you for the ad- 
vice you gave me in regard to my diet. 
I have reduced the quantity of some ar- 
ticles of food of which I was fond at least 
one-half, and feel improved by it. Fort- 
unately, I can follow the pursuit you sug- 
gest—farming and stock- -raising—as my 
father has a large farm and is no longer 
able to superintend it himself. 

Yours truly, G. 
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WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


The grand bazaar in aid of the funds 
of the National Refuges for Homeless and 
Destitute Children was attended by Mr. 
Elliott, Miss E. Russell, and Miss Higgs, 
who were kept busy with delineations 
throughout the two days. A special feat- 
ure at this bazaar was that the examina- 
tions were typewritten by a lady from the 
Remington Typewriting Company, the 
machine being lent for the occasion. 

London. 


Leyton Phrenological Society.—On Fri- 
day last the Leyton Phrenological Society 
held its usual meeting in Congregational 
Lecture Hall. The Rev. Charles Edmunds, 
M.A., occupied the chair, and a paper was 
read by Mr. James Webb on “ The Uses 
of Phrenology,” with an introduction on 
the principle of Phrenology. The lecture 
was much enjoyed by those present, and 
a vote of thanks was heartily accorded to 
Mr. Webb at the close.—Leyton Indepen- 
dent, May 22, 1897, London. 


See another page for Mr. Brown's ad- 
dress before the Fowler Institute. 


I commenced a class for character 
study some three weeks ago. The work 
opens up well; twenty-seven present the 
first meeting. This included doctors, 
ministers, teachers, newspaper men, and 
prominent W. C. T. U. workers. 

Edwin Morrell, Graduate ’96. 


I am attending the summer session of 
the Northern Indiana Normal School, and 
taking special training in elocution and 
voice culture. I lecture once a week. I 
commenced work here June 27th, and 
made one hundred and thirty-six exami- 
nations since coming to the city. There 
is a very high class of students here, and 
I have kept a careful measurement of 
each person examined and will prepare 
you a nice article for the JOURNAL some 
time in August, giving the readers the 
benefit of my measurements. 

W. Kent, Graduate 96. 


I have read the “ Constitution of Man,” 
by George Combe. It has helped me very 
much to take a new and broader view of 
life. I wish all the thinking people in 
the world could read that book. It would 
aid them in getting their feet on higher 
ground, if their minds are open to con- 
viction. A. L. Smith. 


I would indeed like very much to take 
advantage of the Post-Graduate Course of 
instruction, but as this is my last year in 
Medical College, for various. reasons, I 
shall be unable to do so. When I have 
finished my Medical College work, I shall 
endeavor to do more for Phrenology. 

Cora M. Ballard. 


We hear that Mr. Wells, of Leyton, Lon- 
don, delivered a lecture on William Moore 
the Poet before the British Phrenological 
Association last month. ' 

The lecture is sure to have contained 
useful and interesting matter. 


We are glad to hear that Professor 
Haddock and Professor Holt are doing 
good work in California among the col- 
leges. 


The prospectus of the new Teall Me- 
morial College, under the able manage- 
ment of Dr. Gifford, informs us that 
phrenology, health, and a scientific sys- 
tem of therapeutics will be taught. Dr. 
Ella Young is one of the faculty. The 
college is winning golden opinions. 


Be sure and get next month’s JOURNAL 
to see the new department to be opened 
for women on children in connection 
with the Hygienic Department of the 
JOURNAL. 


» O., 1892. 

I am very much pleased with your de- 
scription. You agree with me perfectly 
as to my proper profession, namely, den- 
tistry. I have been studying toward it 
for some time, but was anxious for your 
opinion. I shall now enter into it with 
increased confidence. 

Please send me a catalogue of your 
publications. I have ten of your books 
already, but wish for more. Thanking 
you cordially, I remain, Yours, F. 


D—-, O., 1893. 

I must say I cannot thank you too 
warmly for the good advice you have 
given me. I feel as though it was a fort- 
une to me, and so it is and shall be as 
long as I live. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(ds. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler §& Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler §& Co., London. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


No. 225.—K. J. R.—Worcester, Mass.— 
Your niece has a capable mind and avail- 
able character, if she is rightly under- 
stood; but, if yoked in the wrong way, 
or placed among wrong environments, 
she will only show one-half of her abil- 
ities. She needs encouragement, but not 
flattery. She is ingenious, and could be 
taught to be “natty” and useful with 
her pencil and paper, or with her needle 
and scissors. Even better still, she could 
become an expert in drawing, she is 
broad between the eyes, but she lacks 
Imitation, and would not be a copyist. 


No. 226.—Poppy.—Whitwell, Tenn.— 
Your friend has a wide-awake organiza- 
tion, is rather brilliant in company, is ca- 
pable of seeing through a joke, or a brick 
wall, it does not matter which. She is 
very intuitive, rather poetic, very sym- 
pathetic and genial, and has energy 
enough for two, which she feels impelled 
to constantly give off. 





No. 227.—A. A. G.—Stillwater, N. Y.— 
The photograph indicates that the gen- 
tleman has more than his share of brain 
power, which he could use in the legal 
or medical professions. He has a superior 
intellect, and would be an Aaron Burr 
at the bar or a Dr. Jenner in the medical 
line. If he became interested in evan- 
gelistie work, he would carry moral 
weight, dignity, and influence in a min- 
isterial calling. He has exceptional tal- 
ents for a student, and a remarkable en- 
dowment of veneration, which is inher- 
ited from his mother. 


No. 228.—F. V. T.—Columbus, 0.—Your 
photographs indicate that your head is 
high in proportion to its width and cir- 
cumference. Hence, you must occasion- 
ally get down-stairs into the main apart- 
ments of your mental house, and be prac- 
tical, energetic, and forceful, and not be 
quite so speculative, emotional, and e&s- 
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thetic. You have too many irons in the 
fire at once, and can live by your brains 
rather than by your muscles. 


No. 229.—J. J.—Hills, Minn.—You have 
inherited your father’s intellect and your 
mother’s sympathy and intuition. You 
are organized to champion some cause, 
to become eloquent in the defence of 
your views and opinions, and you need 
not take off your coat to earn your liv- 
ing. You are wide-awake as to what is 
taking place around you, and in law, 
literature, or the drama, you could sat- 
isfactorily excel. You like refined work, 
and are rather too exquisite in your 
tastes, 


No. 230.—S. A. M.—Ottawa, Canada.— 
You have a scientific caste of mind, and 
would find the subject of Phrenology of 
intense interest to you. You could do 
considerable good in promulgating its 
principles, and would command respect 
wherever you went. You are firm, reli- 
able, and persevering, and respect a man 
for what he is rather than what he pos- 
sesses. Have you mastered the advanced 
Student’s Set yet? If not, think about 
it, for you will be well repaid by doing 
so. 


E. L.—You have a favorable organiza- 
tion for mental action, but will find it to 
your advantage to restrain a little your 
great thirst for knowledge; you think 
too much, have too many ideas, and 
should strive to be more practical. In- 
terest yourself in what is going on around 
you. You are liable to be extravagant in 
the presentation of your ideas. Your 
sympathies are strong. You need more 
side-head to give you “ woridly wisdom.” 
Take plenty of out-door exercise. 


No. 232.—S. O.—Racine, Wis.—As you 
are too tall for your build, you must try 
and broaden yourself in every possible 
way, so that your physique may support 
your active brain. Use your lung power 
by breathing exercises, public speaking, 
and physical exercises, in a general way. 
Your head is broad in the temples, and 
from Constructiveness to the central su- 
perior line it is well developed, giving you 
artistic taste, creative power, and ingen- 
uity. We would advise you to engage in 
(1) artistic and (2) literary work. 


No. 233.—L. D. F.—Sterling, Kan.—Your 
photograph indicates that you are a fine 
young woman for your age, and that you 
have many things for which to be thank- 
ful. One is your stock of Vitality, which 
you must learn to treasure and store up 
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for old age, not by being lazy, idle, or in- 
active, but through the right direction of 
all your powers. Your constitution fits 
you for active service. You could become 
a fine teacher in a boys’ school. You 
would show the right kind of disposition 
to make use of the superfluous energy of 
boys, unless the girls in your school were 
exceptionally vigorous. You cannot bear 
tame people, and are equal to any emer- 
gencies. Make up your mind to have a 
full written delineation of your charac- 
ter, which will pay you in the end. 


No. 234.—E. E. G.—-Garvanza, Cal.— 
Your daughter has a combination of the 
American and German type of head and 
build of body. For her age (sixteen) she 
has a powerful constitution, if it is right- 
ly proportioned. One hundred and sixty 
pounds is more than her share of weight 
for her age. She could spare a little to 
our friend (No. 232) above, who is twen- 
ty-one years and only weighs 130 pounds, 
possessing a large head. Your daughter 
will grow thinner as she matures, but I 
would not advise her to reduce her 
weight, except by taking a daily amount 
of physical exercise in the open air—cy- 
cling might answer for her. She pos- 
sesses a practical intellect and a capable 
mind for most things. She is generally 
sweet-tempered, but when she loses con- 
trol of herself, she can be pretty stub- 
born and strong in the bent of her mind. 
She will need all of her will-power in mas- 
tering, curbing, and training her mind. 
She is a social magnet wherever she goes. 


No. 235.—C. B.—Pennsylvania.—You are 
adapted to work that will use your men- 
tal and physical powers. Too much sed- 
entary work, say in a bank, would not be 
suitable to you, neither would the work 
on the farm. You could succeed in elec- 
trical engineering remarkably well. 
Hence, if possible, qualify yourself in 
this direction. You are well adapted to 
the study of Phrenology, and you need 
not be afraid of studying it with the ob- 
ject of making proper use of it. Yes, the 
young lady on the left of the group would 
be suitable to your tastes. She is refined, 
womanly, and has more of the Vital-Men- 
tal Temperament than you have. She is, 
however, very sensitive, cautious, and 
modest, and will need drawing out of her 
shell. 


No. 236.—W. H.—Port Townsend, Wash. 
Yours is a slightly delicate constitution, 
and if you work up to what your organ- 
ization indicates, you will be aspiring, 
manly, dignified, and capable of taking 
your place with merited respect from 
those around you. You need not ask the 
question, “ For what am I born?” be- 


cause there are so many avenues that are 
open to you that there need be no diffi- 
culty on your part for you to decide what 
you are to do. You must cultivate more 
Language, and work within the limit of 
your strength, and husband your re- 
sources until after you are forty-five. 
Strive to live as natural a life as possible, 
and avoid those things which deprive one 
of vitality and strength. You could suc- 
ceed well in the profession of the law, and 
in medicine you would know how to diag- 
nose as a specialist; but you had better 
not become a practicing physician, as the 
work would be too arduous, we are afraid, 
for your strength. Literary work will 
eventually engage a part of your time. 


No. 237.—D. MecL.—Elkton, Col.—You 
are like a fish out of water when you have 
nothing to do, and generally set yourself 
to find some work to keep you busy and 
happy. You possess a very intense, anx- 
ious, thoughtful, and discriminating 
mind. You do not treat anything lightly. 
Therefore, you are not one to neglect re- 
sponsibilities, and are inclined to worry 
too much over trifles, although they do 
not seem so to you. You could have un- 
derstood the languages very well, and 
have taught them, too. If you have any- 
thing to do with children, you won’t spoil 
them, but send them on errands in order 
that they may help you, as well as keep 
them busy. 


No. 238.—F. W. L.—Canpello, Mass.— 
The Motive Temperament is well repre- 
sented in your case. Hence, with the 
amount of fine quality of organization 
you ought to enjoy health and give very 
little work to the doctors. You are a man 
of action, and would rather build a fire 
yourself than wait for someone else to do 
it. You will live for some other aim be- 
side commercial interests. Your head is 
not broad enough to enable you to enjoy 
a life of meanness or selfishness. You are 
constantly giving what you possess to 
others, as you see they can make use of 
your materials. Some of them are men- 
tal and spiritual, such as the gift of sym- 
pathy, thought, plans, and practical help 
in advice and wise counsel. You do not 
object to having money to spend and give 
away, but you need a wife who can keep 
it for you, or a business partner who will 
look after your financial interests. With 
a good education, you could succeed bet- 
ter in professional work than in a busi- 
ness. 


No. 239.—R. McC. M.—Beaver Falls, Pa. 
—You have too much brain power to be 
able to always do what you like with it, 
for it will sometimes require to be cooled 
down like an engine in mid-ocean, after 
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going full speed. There is every reason 
for you to take an interest in your phys- 
ical condition. Your vitality and health 
show that you may live long enough to 
accomplish a quarter of what you are ca- 
pable of doing and anxious to carry out. 
You have a quick, comprehensive, intui- 
tive mind; are very critical and analyti- 
eal. Hence, do not allow your own work 
to pass without considerable combing 
with a fine-tooth comb; you want every 
hair in its place, and every word rightly 
used, figuratively speaking. When you 
get to talking you have plenty to say, and 
you had better give yourself every oppor- 
tunity for launching out in this respect. 
You have ingenuity and skill enough to 
build your own house, and you would 
build in a solid and substantial manner. 

No. 240.—L. A. D.—Appleton, Wis.— 
You are pretty well made, and we have 
no fault to find in your constitutional 
strength. Hence, you ought to sail along 
pretty smoothly. You are scientific, prac- 
tical, and observing in your tastes, and 
will make your mark where these powers 
are called into action. You have a quick 
eye to see the relationship of things, and 
know in a flash whether a thing is rightly 
constructed or not. You have a sense of 
system, and like to have your things left 
as you have placed them. You are very 
particular, and even fastidious, in your 
tastes. You have an eye for beauty in 
art, the drama, and musical sounds and 
melodies. 

No. 241.—W. M.—Johnsville, O.—Your 
son must have worked hard to have had 
his photograph taken. He is sitting in 
a very unnatural position in both photo- 
graphs, and they hardly do him justice. 
If we had not so many of the kind, we 
should be liable to do him an injustice, 
owing to the pose of the head. Your son 
will take some time to mature and show 
to his best, but he must not be discour- 
aged, for there is fine material to work 
up if he is willing to take the necessary 
discipline to accomplish the task. He cer- 
tainly looks more than twenty-three years 
of age, and this may be an advantage to 
him as he goes out and mixes with men. 
He ought to be where he will be required 
to have a beneficial and sympathetic in- 
fluence over others. He is rather easy and 
lets people get around him. He is in- 
clined to think they are honest as he is. 
He will have to learn by experience to 
read as he runs, and realize that he can- 
not trust all men alike, for they do not 
resemble peas in a pod. He will make a 
good speaker one of these days, and peo- 
ple will stop to listen to what he has to 
say, because it will have the ring of orig- 
inality and sincerity. He must make 
haste slowly in what he wishes to accom- 
plish. 
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PERSONAL. 


‘ 


HERBERT SPENCER A PHRENOLO- 
GIST. 


Mr. Timson writes: “ Mr. Wright, edi- 
tor of ‘ The Leicester,’ and also of ‘ The 
Nottingham and Shires Directories,’ called 
upon me the other day, and in our conver- 
sation he asked, ‘Are you aware of the 
fact that the great Professor Herbert 
Spencer is an enthusiastic student of 
Phrenology? He examined my head and 
wrote me out a chart nearly thirty years 
ago, and he has frequently spent a few 
days with me, and I have returned the 
visits, and he has been exceedingly in- 
teresting when describing the different 
characteristics and developments of the 
persons represented by his pictures. Oh, 
yes; he is a very clever phrenologist, and 
has examined many of my friends. He is 
a relation of my wife. I have been exam- 
ined by Fowler. He was a good and very 
clever phrenologist; also Professor Ha- 
garty. I have been interested in Phrenol- 
ogy for over forty years.’”—From the 
Popular Phrenologist. 


DOLLY MADISON. 


“The Ladies’ Home Journal” contains 
an article on the centre of our population, 
the Prince of Wales and his family, in 
which he is spoken of as a dutiful son, 
a loving husband, and a devoted father. 
The most popular woman in America, 
who is Dolly Madison, writes Clifford 
Howard, and no one should forget how 
she saved the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. It should be remembered that for 
eight years her husband occupied the po- 
sition of Secretary of State under Jeffer- 
son’s administration, when she was al- 
most as frequently called upon to do the 
honors at the receptions and levees at the 
President’s house as in her own home, 
where she entertained in a delightful and 
sumptuous manner. She was, therefore, 
prepared for the duties that devolved up- 
on her as mistress of the White House 
on the election of her husband, Mr. Madi- 
son, to the Presidency. In the graceful 
and skilful performance of her delightful 
task she gained the admiration of every- 
one, and added to the popularity she had 
already gained both for herself and her 
husband. Through the potent influence 
of her personal charms, to which were 
added a frank and cordial manner, a 
sweet and ingenuous demeanor, and the 
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happy faculty of adapting herself to the 
views of those about her, she readily be- 
came a general favorite. 


UNCLE SAM’S FIRST POSTAGE 
STAMP. 


“Uncle Sam’s First Postage Stamps.” 
Josh Billings’s father was the first pur- 
chaser, just fifty years ago. “The Sun 
Never Sets on Uncle Sam’s Domains” is 
an article which may surprise and inter- 
est many who did not know that such a 
term was applicable to America. ‘“ The 
Britons proudly boast that the sun never 
sets on the Queen’s dominions, as if they 
were special subjects of solar favoritism,” 
writes William George Jordan, on “ The 
Greatest Nation on Earth,” but it is equal- 


ly true that there is always sunshine on. 


some part of Uncle Sam’s great posses- 
sions. When it is 6 P.M. on Attoo’s Island, 
Alaska, it is 9.36 A.M. of the day following 
at Eastport, Me. “ The College Girl Grad- 
uate” is an article by Edward W. Bok. 
He says: “ Whatever the necessities, her 
desires or ambitions, let her not forget 
that first of all she was designed by God 
to be a woman, to live her life in true 
womanliness, so that she may be an in- 
spiration, a strength, a blessiong, not nec- 
essarily to a world, but, what is infinite- 
ly better, to those within her immediate 
reach whose lives are touched by hers.” 


a 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


HEREDITARY SKILL 


is exemplified in no better manner than 
among Japanese workman. In Japan ap- 
prentices begin to learn the trades usually 
much earlier than in our country, so that 
when majority is attained the mastery of 
the crafts is thorough. Not a few of the 
famous artisans of the present decade are 
descendants in the ninth, tenth, and even 
twentieth generation of the founder of 
the establishment. A carpenter in Fukui 
can boast of his ancestry of woodworkers 
through twenty-seven generations; and 
the temple records show such boasting to 
be true, though often adoption interrupts 
the actual blood line. At a paper maker's 
establishment in Awotabi, in Echisen, the 
proprietor’s ancestors first established 
the industry a thousand years ago. The 


same as above, so far as skill] in the family 
goes, is as true of China as of Japan. 
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AT THE MEALS. 


Not long since a young man, being in- 
vited out at six o’clock in the evening, re- 
marked : ‘‘ I cannot come then, for I would 
miss my dinner, and I should not like todo 
that, for meal times are the jolliest of all in 
our house.” And he was right. He sits 
down to a very carefully appointed table, 
with immaculate linen, neat dishes, and, 
best of all, a row of smiling faces. His 
mother and sisters make it a point to always 
dress for dinner, but not elaborately by any 
means, for they cannot afford that. There 
is always. plenty of light, a pretty dish of 
fruit in season somewhere on the table, and 
flowers when they can be procured—in 
summer from their little garden at the back 
of the house. 

In the morning the sun steals in through 
the white-draped windows over a_ pretty 
picture of comfort and happiness, and the 
evening lamp sheds its warm light on the 
same. These people have made it a point 
to never be cross at the table. They reserve 
whatever troubles they have until Jater; if 
they wish to scold each other it is done 
afterward, and all complaining and grum- 
bling is forgotten for the time. 

In so many families all this is brought 
forth at meal time. The husband and 
father is told how naughty his children have 
been, and they in turn are scolded and re- 
proved. It is hard to enjoy a meal when 
tears are very near the surface, and it is most 
disagreeable to have to gulp down the food in 
a hurry that one may get away as soon as 
possible. There are so many pleasant sub- 
jects which could be discussed while eating, 
and it has been said that laughter and con- 
tent are splendid aids to digestion. Have 
a pleasant, light dining room ; let there be 
neat cloths, napkins and dishes, with 
flowers and fruit if possible, and cheery 
words and faces always, which is best of 
all 





WHY SOME PROMINENT PEOPLE 


DIED. 


Dr. Michael has been looking up the sub- 
ject, and has reported that Lord Bacon died 
of pneumonia, aged 65. Ben Jonson, apo- 
plexy. Benjamin Franklin, abscess of the 
lung, aged 84. Washington, acute laryn- 
gitis, aged 67. Edward Gibbon, hydrocele, 
aged 57. Napoleon, cancer of the stomach. 
Thomas Gray, gout, aged 54. Burns, rheu- 
matism, aged 37. Byron, heart disease, 
aged 36. Martin Luther, gastritis. Crom- 
well, intermittent fever. Sir Walter Scott, 
apoplexy. Shelley, drowned. Keats, con- 
sumption. John Milton, gout, aged 65. Sir 
Isaac Newton, stone in the bladder. 
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WIT AND WISDOM. 


CONSTRAINT. 


He who is held by law alone 
Wears fragile chains: 
Far firmer fetters he has known 
Whom love constrains. 
Susie M. Best. 





HIGH SOUNDING. 


Bason—‘‘T see they have put a sounding 
board at the back of the minister’s pulpit. 
What do you suppose that’s for?” 

Egbert—‘‘ Why, it’s to throw out the 
sound.” 

Bason—‘‘ Gracious! If you throw out 
the sound there won’t be anything left in 
the sermon.” 


OUR MOVABLE CAPITAL. 

The capital of the United States has not 
always been where it is now. It was at 
Philadelphia from September 5, 1774, un- 
til December, 1776; at Baltimore from 
December 20, 1776, to March, 1777; at 
Philadelphia from March 4, 1777, to Sep- 
tember, 1777; at Lancaster, Pa., from 
September 27, 1777, to September 30, 1777; 
at York, Pa., from September 30, 1777, to 
July, 1778; at Philadelphia from July 2, 
1778, to June 30, 1783; at Princeton, N. J., 
from June 30, 1783, to November 20, 1783; 
at Annapolis, Md., from November, 1783, 
to November, 1784; at Trenton, N. J., 
from November, 1784, to January, 1785; 
at New York from January 11, 1785, to 
1790, when the seat of government was 
changed to Philadelphia, where it re- 
mained until 1800, since which time it 
has been at Washington. 


An English exchange gives this incident 
indicating the progress of cookery in the 
board schools: 


One evening the boys’ cooking class at 
an industrial school had a lesson on eggs, 
including an omelet. John McK. was par- 
ticularly interested, as he had a few hens 
in the yard at the back of his miserable 
home in a tenement house. He asked 
many questions and carefully wrote out 
the recipes. The next time he came in 
swelling with importance, and announced 
that he had made “ one of them egg orna- 
ments at home, and it was first rate, too.” 

Another class of boys were taught to 
make crofitons and were successful in 
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their work, but the name was too much 
for them; “coupons ” came more readily 
to their tongues. 





A gentleman wearing a big chrysanthe- 
mum in his buttonhole attracted the at- 
tention of a small boy on the other side of 
the car. ‘‘ Look, mamma,” he said; ‘“ see 
the cold slaw on that man’s coat.” 





WORKING OFF OLD STOCK. 


“T’m going to tell my pa on you,” said 
Johnny Smithers, as the blacksmith 
pared some of the bone away from the 
horse’s hoof. 

“Why, what have I done ?” asked the 
blacksmith. 

“You ain’t got shoes to fit Dobbin, an’ 
you’re whittlin’ off his feet to suit those 
you have got.”—London Telegraph. 





NOT ALWAYS THE SAME. 


“You don’t seem to care much for orig- 
inal ideas,” said the contributor, with a 
sneer, as he gathered up his manuscript. 

“No,” replied the zero-blooded editor; 
“we'd rather have good ones.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


A MATTER OF COURTESY. 


An irascible man entered the sub-station 
exactly at four o’clock, and, approaching 
the money order desk, politely requested 
the presiding genius to issue him an order 
for $50. ‘* Too late,” said the damsel curtly, 
pointing with an ink-stained finger to the 
clock. The indignant man stormed, raved, 
and finally challenged the correctness of 
the timepiece. The imperturbable lady 
smiled. The following afternoon, two 
minutes before the closing hour, he again 
presented himself and calmly asked, ‘‘ Am 
I too late?” ‘Only just in time,” replied 
the damsel crossly. ‘*‘Thank you. Now, 
miss, I must trouble you to issue me fifty 
orders for $l each.” ‘‘ F-i-f-t-v!” gasped 
the horror stricken woman. Her tea had 
just arrived and was standing on a table 
behind the screen. ‘Surely, you are jok- 
ing?” ‘ Madam,” said the man, raising 
his hat politely, ‘‘courtesy begets courtesy.” 
—New York Advertiser. 





Deeds speak louder than words, and 
acts are more forcible than arguments. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


*CHANGE Canes address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 

‘o., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Housekeeper ” contains some in- 
teresting articles under “ Home Talks ”; 
a chapter on music and art, such as wood- 
carving, vocal music at homg¢, etc. Under 
‘* Mother’s Counsel ” we are given kinder- 
garten help for mothers. ‘“ Sunshine in 
the Home,” and quite a variety of sugges- 
tions are crowded into the page for fancy 
work, making an interesting and profit- 
able number. Minneapolis. 


“The Journal of Hygiene ” contains an 
article on “ Muscle-Beating as a Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, and Promotive of 
Longevity, or The Case of Admiral Hen- 
ry,” by Jennie Chandler. ‘“ Hygiene of 
the Brain” contains ‘‘ Turkish Soldiers’ 
Wounds” and “Hygiene of Our Con- 
sciousness.” ‘“ Notes Concerning Health ” 
treats of physical culture for children, 
causes of baldness, diet as an aid toward 
perfection, the work the heart does, 


mind-cure for hydrophobia, and other 
equally important subjects. New York. 


“American Medical Journal,” eclectic 
by preference in its school, nevertheless 
a liberal publication, and serviceable to 
practitioners of every color. The manner 
of dealing with its topics and cases is that 
just suited to the rank and file of physi- 
> aamaae practical. St. Louis, 

oO. 


Other interesting magazines have been 
received as follows: 


‘“‘ Lippincott’s Magazine,” “ The Pacific 
Health Journal,” “The Book Buyer,” 
“The Writer,” “The Bookman,” “ The 
Hygienic Magazine,” “The American 
Kitchen Magazine,” etc. 


“The Literary Digest.”—The recent 
number contains the essentials of the im- 
portant doings at home and abroad, and 
certain personal reminiscences that are 
uncommonly interesting. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York, 


“Medical Brief.”—July.—A veritable 
multum in parvo; short articles meet the 
need of the busy practitioner. This pub- 
lication increases in value from year to 
year. Its management is progressive and 
independent. St. Louis, Mo. 


“Brooklyn Medical Journal.”—July.— 
Fairly represents the profession in the 
East River section of Greater New York. 
J. H. Raymond, editor. Brooklyn. 


“The Charlotte Medical Journal” 
comes to us all the way from the city 
of the name in North Carolina. It is a 
well-edited medical, creditable to its man- 
agement, and our Southern colleagues 
should contribute. 


“American Medico-Bulletin” main- 
tains a liberal, as well as an independent, 
course. The attitude with regard to the 
promotion of the interest of the private 
practitioner is highly praiseworthy. Our 
friends in the profession should see to it 
that the bulletin is well sustained. Bul- 
letin Pub. Co., New York. 
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“The Book News” for July has an ar- 
ticle on the “ Author’s Purpose,” by the 
author, in which article is reproduced the 
handwriting of ten or more well-known 
writers, with their reasons for present- 
ing to the public their latest thoughts. 
The portrait of Samuel Minturn Peck, au- 
thor of “ Pap’s Mules,” is given as the 
frontispiece, and indicates an intellect of 
practical as well as ideal fancy. The 
“Notes from London ” include * The Ro- 
mance of Isabel, Lady Burton,” edited by 
W. H. Wilkins. Although the book is a 
high-priced one, it has already reached 
the second edition, and, I hear, a third is 
in active preparation. The book is a most 
fascinating work, for the most part auto- 
biographical, as Mr. Wilkins has compiled 
it mainly from letters and memoranda 
left by Lady Burton. He is one of our 
most promising young literary men. The 
new volume of Justin McCarthy’s “ His- 
tory of Our Own Times” has just been 
published, and is as well received as any 
of its predecessors. Hall Caine’s new 
novel, “ The Christian,” which has been 
running through the monthly edition of 
“ Munsey,” is announced for the end of 
August in volume form. The cheap edi- 
tion of Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern Painters” has 
been so exceedingly successful that Mr. 
George Allen is now preparing a similar 
edition, with all the original illustrations, 
of ‘“ The Stones of Venice.” “‘ News from 
New York” contains items of news con- 
cerning Richard Harding Davis and his 
“ Soldiers of Fortune,” “ The Sowers,” by 
Merriman, Conan Doyle’s “ Uncle Burnac,” 
John R. Spear’s “ Port of Missing Ships,” 
Flora Annie Steele’s “ On the Face of the 
Waters; ” “‘ America and the Americans,” 
and James Lane Allen’s “ The Choir In- 
visible.” Great things are expected of 
Du Maurier’s “ The Martian,” and the ad- 
vance orders have been large. This 
monthly is printed on nice paper, and is 
finely gotten up. Philadelphia and New 
York. 


“Good Health.”—This opens with an 
article on “ The Influence of Sunshine,” 
by J. A. Kellogg, M.D. He rightly shows 
that sunshine is the mightiest thing in 
the world. An illustrated article is given 
on “ Notes on Mexico,” and another on 


*“ Practical Hydrotherapy.” This includes 


the sitz-bath, foot-bath, and leg-bath, 
and illustrations of each are given, which 
can cause no mistake if the ideas are car- 
ried out at home. One article is on “ The 
Health Value of Relaxation,” and another 
on “ Flowers as Food.” ‘“ Mental Moods 
and Bodily Health” is another subject 
that is dealt with, and Dr. Mansen on 
“Stimulants and Narcotics,” is a quota- 
tion from his new book, “The First 
Crossing of Greenland.” “ Hygiene in the 
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Nursery” is another interesting topic 
among other entertaining articles. 


“Intelligence,” or The Metaphysical 
Magazine, in new form, color of cover, 
and name, devotes its pages to the ad- 
vanced thought of the age, namely, the 
Scientific, Philosophical, Psychic, and Oc- 
cult subjects, under the able editorship 
of Leander Edmund Whipple. One ar- 
ticle, by Dr. Dowson, is entitled ‘* Our- 
selves Critically Considered,” which, of 
course, is interesting to us all. A fine 
portrait is given of Augustus Le Plon- 
geon, M.D., and indicates a mind of ex- 
ceptional quality, force, and intellectual- 
ity. He is the famous explorer among 
the ruins of Yucatan, and author of 
“Queen Moo” and “ Egyptian Sphinx.” 
It is one of the most remarkable produc- 
tions of modern literature. 


“The St. Louis and Canadian Photog- 
rapher,” by Mrs. Fitzgibbon Clark. This 
is a beautifully gotten up monthly, and 
well deserves the encomiums of all inter- 
ested in the art of photography. It holds 
its own among the numerous monthlies 
now issued on photography, and is pub- 
lished and owned by a woman. 


Chafing and 
Prickly Heat 


are in most cases caused by 
the corrosive action of acid 


Perspiration 


and are often aggravated by 
friction of the clothing with 
the skin. Relief may be 
obtained quickly by using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Try this! 














The Packer Mfg. Co., 
NEW YORK. 
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“Godey’s” for July.—With its July 
number Godey’s (the oldest monthly mag- 
azine in America) enters upon its sixty- 
eighth year of continuous publication, 
and celebrates the event by the issue of 
an Anniversary Number, the title cover 
of which is a reproduction of the first 
cover ever used by the magazine. 

The general contents of this issue, 
taken as a whole, make what its editors 
believe to be the best number of Godey’s 
ever published. Almost every kind of 
topic appears, the illustrations are pecul- 
iarly fine and varied, and the poems are 
strong, striking, and original in concep- 
tion. 


“Good Housekeeping,” as the name in- 
dicates, is a monthly containing an intel- 
lectual menu suited to nearly every taste. 
“ Social Graces ” is the title of a series of 
twelve articles for every-day service in 
the home, by Mrs. Hester M. Poole, and 
the one before us is on “ Dining-room 
and Kitchen Civilities, Consideration and 
Claims,” ete. 


“ Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly ” 
contains a valuable paper on the “ Racial 
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Geography of Europe,” which this month 
takes in “ The Teuton and the Celt,” by 
Professor William Z. Ripley (illustrated). 
It gives not only the geographical illus- 
trations of France and Belgium, but also 
the Teutonic type in photos. Another ar- 
ticle on the *‘ Forecasting the Progress of 
Invention,” by William Baxter, Jr.; 
““Some Facts About Wasps and Bees ” is 
a cleverly written article. ‘“ The Princi- 
ple of Economy in Evolution ” is another 
comprehensive article of over sixteen 
pages, by Edmund Noble. Then there 
ripples from the pen of Ellen Coit Elliott, 
a bracing article upon “ Let Us Therewith 
be Content.” ‘“ Wild Flowers of the Cali- 
fornian Alps” are fully illustrated and 
brought before us by Bertha F. Herrick, 
which stand out so boldly on the fine 
glossy paper that one can imagine they 
are before us in reality. Clifton A. 
Howes, S.B., carries us to “The Planet 
Saturn,” and leaves us there a while, 
while Spencer Trotter takes us “ North 
and South.” ‘“ Horatio Hale, M.D., Eth- 
nologist and Lawyer,” is the character 
sketch of the month, and a fine portrait 
of him is given. 


$2.10 Worth for $1.22; 6 shillings English, Postpaid 








>: A SUMMER OFFER : 


The following books, comprising 
useful, entertaining literature 


A LUCKY WAIF, by ELLEN E. Kenyon. A story for mothers, of home and school life. 


The 


author has been a teacher in the Public Schools of New York State for over 15 years, and 
the incidents of this tale are largely drawn from real life. 


UNCLE SAM’S LETTERS ON PHRENOLOGY, to his millions of friends in America. 


Revised, with introduction by NELSON SIZER. 


Written by a Presbyterian minister who 


was a graduate of Amherst College and a classmate of Henry Ward Beecherand O. S. Fowler. 


HYDROPATHIC COOK BOOK, with recipes for cooking on Hygienic Principles. 


late R T. TRALL. 


By the 


ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES. By ALFRED SMALL, F.R.S., with alterations and 


appendix by the late R. T. TRALL 


This will be found a ready guide for first injuries. 














NOTES ON BEAUTY, Vigor, and Development ; or. How to Acquire Plumpness of Form, 
Strength of Limb, and Beauty of Complexion This with the additions, alterations, notes, 
and illustrations commends itself to the reader. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., - - 27 E. 2ist STREET, NEW YORK. 
L. N. Fowler & Co., Ludgate Circus, London, England. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 








[S MAN ALONE [MMORTAL? 


— 


Where Is My Dogz? 


By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, 
A Handsome 12mo. vol., 200 pages, bound in extra Cloth, Price $1.00 
This book should be read by everyone. Its primary object is to callattention 
to the lower animals—out of which attention kindliness of treatment of them is 


sure to come. No one who has the power of ioving—and has not everyone this 
power to some extent?—has ever attentively studied the lower animals and 














afterwards been unkind to them. 
of cruelty to animals. 


this book inspires. 


There is need of legislation for the prevention 
There is more need of the attentive study of them which 


Staring one in the face in every sentence of the book are two questions: 1. /s 


Man Immortal? 2. Is the Lower 


style of the book is fascinating. 


Animal Immortal ? 
handled in a remarkably clean, scientific and philosophical manner. 
There is heart in the whole work. 


These questions are 
The literary 
Said a lady: 


‘*I picked the book up with a curiosity, thinking that I would throw it down in a 


moment, 


But I read on, and on, and could not rest until I had finished it. 


Mr. Adams certainly focused a flood of light upon the question of the im- 


mortality of sentient beings. 


Read the book! 





Some letters relating to “Where Is My Dog?” 


From Eugene Field: 
To THE Rev. C J. Apams: 


Sir: I have read with tender interest your book 
entitled, ‘Where is my Dog? ” and I want to ask 
you whether you ever found the fox terrier you lost 
just before you wrote that book? I havea fox 
terrier, Jessie, and I have spent a great deal of 
money in ‘‘rewards”’ for her, for she has been 
‘lost’? a good many times. She hasasoul. Iam 
sending you herewith a little tale I recently printed 
in the Mews Record. It may please you; I hope so, 
I really feel under deep obligations to you for your 
true, forceful words in behalf of man’s best friend, 
the dog. 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE FIELD. 
Chicago, March 2nd, 1893. 





From Dr. Norcross: 


Pittsburgh. Pa., March 11th, 1893. 


.To THE Rev. Cuas. J. Apams. 
My Dear Sir: 

It is said that all the babies cried when John 
Calvin got into heaven, and have spent most of the 
time since hazing him for the way he slandered 
them while he was here. You will have all the 
dogs on your side when you get there for the way 
in which you have set forth their rudimental hu- 
manities in your book. It may give you considera- 
ble standing among the angels, also, for 1 have 
always thought of them as interested, much like 
the children, in dogs. 

But I observe that their reflections are all about 
“ Your Side’ of things. Let me say I enjoyed the 
book, It is well written, shows great observational 
faculty and good literary skill and taste. 


Yours very truly, 
ALLEN H. NORCROSS. 


Sent by mail post paid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


Hiram Howard: 


Providence, R. I., March 23d, 1893. 
To tHe Rev, Cuas, J, ADAMs, 
Rondout-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

7 Dear Sir: 

have been reading your charming book en- 
titled, ‘‘ Where is My bog?” and can not resist the 
inclination to express to you the gratification I ex- 
a in its perusal, I have always been a 
over of man’s most faithful friend, and having 
sustained a bereavement last year in the death of 
an affectionate little English pug, which had been 
my constant friend and companion for twelve 
years, your words touched me deeply, 

Let me say, that, if your book is not already con- 
sidered a classic in the literature pertaining to that 
most magnanimous of God’s creatures, the dog, it 
ought speedily to take that rank, and I want to 
thank you most heartily for the pleasure that the 
reading of ** WHERE 1s My DoG?”’ has afforded me. 

Very truly yours, 
HIRAM HOWARD. 


From Phebe A Hanaford. 
Asbury Park, N.J., Sep. 13, 1893. 

At the library table, in the hammock, by the eve- 
ning lamp and on the cool piazza near where the 
sea-breeze bowed the autumn golden-rod, I have 
read its pages,charmed with the style, pleased with 
the statements, interested in the facts, convinced 
by the logic, contented with the philosophy, ane 
adding an emphatic ‘‘ No”’ to the question on its 
cover; ‘‘ Ils Man alone Immortal ?”’ 

Its smooth sentences, with literary polish and fin- 
ish, make it a delight tc move along its pages. The 
facts and illustrative anecdotes waken interest and 
keep alive that interest from commencement to 
close. A book fully in line with the best work 
of the writers on dumb animals and kindness to 
them, and it should take a place beside ‘‘Black 
Beauty” in the library of every home where there 


are domestic pets. 
PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


Address 


From 
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« Eleanor Kirk’s Books 









THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE 
ZODIAC UPON 
HUMAN LIFE 


. * 
ELEANOR KIRK 


Every individual can find himself or 
herself perfectly described in this work. 
Virtues, talents, faults, and idiosyncra- 
cies, also the cause and cure of all harass- 
ing conditions. It is a volume for the 
scientific, for all those who are interested 
in a simplified astrology, and is the 
greatest drawing-room entertainer of 
the age. 











BOTTOM PLANK 
OF MENTAL 
HEALING 


.- BY.. 
ELEANOR KIRK 


This book is said to be the simplest 
exposition of the basic principles of 
spiritual healing ever published. It has 
healed many people. 



















































Paper, 25 cents. 


LIBRA 


An Astrological Romance 
ze 


By ELEANOR KIRK 


This book, like ‘‘The Influence of the 
Zodiac Upon Human Life,” by the same 
author, is founded upon a close study of 
the stars in their relation to the indi- 
vidual. 


The principal characters in this ro- : 






tart 





PERPETUAL 
YOUTH 


-BY.. 
ELEANOR KIRK 
Deals with the right and ability of 

































mance are Libra and Capricorn—the 
former a young October woman, born in 
the middle sign of the air triplicity ; the 
latter a young man born in January, the 
last sign of the earth triplicity. This 
combination gives the author abundant 
scientific material from which to weave 
a most fascinating and attractive story. 

Richly bound in cloth, stamped on 
cover with the Libra colors; a beautiful 
and artistic volume. 


SENT BY MAIL ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE, $3.50 


every human being to secure by spiritual 
methods abiding vitality here and now, 
without stint or limit. It substitutes life 
for death, health for dis-ease, wealth for 


poverty. 


pict, =~ = = $5600 






FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 21st St., New York. 
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A New Phrenological Game ! 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


uae 
IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 

This introduces Phreno}gy into a new game on the basis of the 
old and well known game of Authors, with additions that will ren- 
der it one of the most popular games ever published in the hands of 
those interested in phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of 
interest to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel features_have 
been added to the methods of playing. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, only 145 cents. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 

Publishers, Publishers. 
NEW YORK. LONDON, E.C. 











Marietta Normal Institute —> 


20S 
Session of Wine Montbs 
begins Sept. 13, 1897. 
20s 


Our school bases its work upon the 
Science of [Mind as taught by Phrenology. 
Location Quiet and Heatturut. Send 
for ILLustRaTeD Paper, and investigate our 
claims. Address, 


W. A. SIMMONS, Prin., 
Marietta, Miss. 


HE INDIANA STATE 

HYGEIO-THERAPEUTIC 

MEDICAL COLLEGE 
and INVALIDS HOME 


SANATARIUM 
at KOKOMO, IND 


A thorough course of instruction given to students 
in connection with the sanitorium work. 





The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy 
AND 


Anti-Vaccination 
Published in connection with the Institution. 
Price, 75 cents per year. Sample copies free. 
For further information, address 
T. V. GIFFORD, M_D. KOKOMO, IND. 

















Messrs. L. N. FOWLER & CO., of 7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Cireus, London, E.C., England, are prepared to take up the English 
agency for any recognized American firm of publishers. Books relating 
to Phrenology, Physiognomy, Physiology, Mesmerism, Physical Cult- 
ure, Health, Hygiene, Medicine, Palmistry or Graphology preferred. 

American references given. 

Messrs. L. N. Fowler & Co.’s business premises are in the heart of 
the City of London, and are well known to the trade. 

Correspondence invited. 


FOR SALE. 


A few bound volumes of the English Phrenological Magazine, 
from 1880 to 1896, published at 7/6 per volume, now offered at 4/6 each 
or $1.25. 

These volumes contain some splendid articles on Phrenology by 
the best English writers (fully illustrated), also Phrenological Char- 
acter Sketches of noted persons. 

These are invaluable to students of the science. 


Address L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. 
FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, 27 East 2ist Street, New York, U.S. A. 
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The National Medical Exchange. 


Physicians’, Dentists’, and Druggists’ Locations and | 
Property bought, sola rented, and exchanged. Part- | 
nerships arranged. Assistants and substitutes pro- 
vided. Business strictly confidential. Medical, phar- 
macentical and scientific books supplied at lowest 
rates. Send ten cents for MONTHLY BULLETIN contain- 
ing terms, locations, and list of books. All inquiries 
promptly answered. Address 

H. A. MUMAW, M.D., Elkhart, Ind. 


The Medical and Scientific News, 


A new sixteen-page illustrated monthly, devoted to 
general medicine, hygiene, popular science; wit, wis- 
dom, and news. Short, pithy, practical, and ivterest- 
ing articles. A journa) for the physician and laity. 
Terms. $1.00 a year. Sample copies, ten cents. Address 
the publisher, H. A. MUMAW, B.8., M.D., Elkhart, Ind. 


FOR SALE.—Medical and Dental Lecture Tick 
ets. poh nay Lock Box 102, Elkhart. Ind 


Popular Scientific and Historical Lectures 
illustrated with the calcium light. Correspondence | 
solicited. Address, Lock Box 102, Elkhart, Ina. 


ramen before the reader an 


TRUE MANHOO exalted standard that leads 


to purity in thought, word and act. $1.00. 


WE PAY 41 son here 
POSTAGE 


life insurance | 
may be wrong. 
If you wish to know the truth, send for | 
“ How and Why,” issued by the Penn, 
Morvat Lirz, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Health and Strength, 
Beauty and Grace, 


can be acquired at home by 
using Prof. Down's celebrated 


HEALTH EXERCISER, 
established 20 years. 


Endorsed by 
100,000 people 
now using it. A complete gym- 
nasium; takes only 6 in. floor 
space; noiseless, ornamental; lasts 
a lifetime; adapted for men, wo- 
men or children, athlete or inva- 
lid; makes muscle, reduces obe- 
sity. strengthens weak lungs, 
corrects deformities, fortifies the 
body against disease, trings firm 
muscles, steady nerves, erect 
form, good digestion, sound sleep, 
and molds the body into forms of 
beauty and strength. Get one 
and enjoy life. Dowp’s System 
free with each Exerciser. q 

Illustrated circular, 40 engrav- 
ings, free. 


























Prices reduced to $5, $7 and $10. English | 


Price, 30/- 
Fowler & Wells 0o., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 
L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 





FREE TO F.AM, Fine 


Colored Engra’ show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 212 
Broadway, New York. 


| Aoesoss a AACN 


YCLE 
DIXON'S CHAIN GRAPHITE 


is the best lubricant for chain and sprockets 
known. Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and send 10 cents for a sample stick. 
Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CiTy, N. J. 


COO OT OOOOU OT OeO EO 


Mr. & Mrs. J. MILLOTT SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. Fees from as. 6d. to 
455s. Written Delineation of Character from Pho- 
tograph, post free, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and £1 1s. 

All Works on Phrenology, Health, eine etc., kept 
in stock. Catalogue sent free on application. 
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| Visitors to Brighton who wish to have a thorough 


scientific delineation of their character, should call 
on Prof. and Mrs. SEVERN, or send their photo. 





Please note permanent address, 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
68, West Street, Brighton. 


Human 
Nature 


The Phrenolegical fagazine 
of the |jest, and of world-wide repute. 





50 cents per year. 


FOREIGN, 2s. 6d 
Postpaid from San Francisco 


Sample Copy Free 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


| Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST 


1016 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the 
Pacific States for all FowLer & WELLS’ 


| Publications. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY. 





A Natural System of Elocution and Oratory. 


William Hyde. 





This is the most thoro. igh, comprehen- 
sive, and latest treatment of Elocution to be 
found in any language.-—Zi ‘st Side Baptist. 

The mental qualities and : cquirements of 
oratory are discussed in a vury criginal and 
able manner. The book cannot but be of 
value to every public speaker.—National 
Law Review. 

As a text-book in the hand of a skillful 


How to Sing; 


Or, the Voice and how to Use it. 
Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 





Founded on an analysis of the Human Constitution 
considered in its three-fold nature—Mental, Physio- 
logical, and Expressional. By Thomas A. Hyde and 
8 vo, 653 pp., illus. 


Lib. Ed., sprinkled edges, $2.50. Half Morocco, $3.25. 


The authors have studied the subject closely, and present it from 
new and original standpoints. 
the plan of the numerous school text-books, but one well worthy 
the attention of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Cloth, $2.00. 


This is not a common-place book on 


teacher, or as a very suggestive volume for 
private study, its amply illustrated pages 
will alford rich and instructive material.— 
Zion's Herald. 

If any book ever could make an orator, 
this ought to do so.—New York Observer. 

The book is a painstaking and carefully 
prepared treatise deserving consideration. 
—Church Magazine. 


By W. H. Daniell. _12mo, 110 pp. 


This is a manual of much value to those who desire to arrive at excellence in singing, 


and, also, to readers, speakers, and all who would cultivate their vocal organs. 


It is de- 


signed especially for those who are pursuing the study of music alone, but is also rich in 


suggestions to teachers and pupils. 


all the instructions he gives tend in the direction of a thorough knowledge. 


The author has had a large experience in teaching, and 


His convic- 


tions are expressed with earnestness and force, and what there is of criticism of public 
singers is straightforward, genuine, and profitable in counsel to the reader. 


How to Teach Vocal Music. 


The Teacher’s Eclectic Manual and course of study in Vocal Music, 





for Public Schools and Classes. By Prof. Alfred Andrews. 
81 pp. Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 


The author of this work has had more than twenty-five years’ experience in teaching vocal 
music in public schools, and is, therefore, thoroughly conversant with the needs of teach- 
ers in this department of school work. The manual is adapted to all kinds of schools and 
methods and teachers, as it contains the cream of all the methods and systems of vocal 
music in use, and is adapted to all kinds of note singing books. It has, also, new features 
that are of great practical value and interest. 


12mo, 


It is small, but contains a complete course 
wlar Educator, Boston. 


of study which may be carried on through 
several years.—School Journal, N. Y. City. 
Contains a fund of valuable instruction 
even for teachers of experience. We cor- 
dially commend the book.—£d. Journal. 
With this Manual we should judge that 
any apt teacher could without much, if any, 


me to read and sing any ordinary music. 
—Pon 


He has used careful discrimination in se- 
lecting the best points from the various sys- 
tems now in use, supplemented and modified 
by such methods of teaching as his long ex- 
perience has proven best adapted for the 
purpose.—Zd. Courant, Louisville, Kv 








more knowledge of music,successfully teach 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, - - 27 East 2ist St., New York. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING 


By BATES TORREY. 





Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE TOUCH OR ALL-FINGER METHOD. 


For Schools, Business Colleges and Private Instructions. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


8vo, over 200 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 E. 2ist St., N. Y. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 


| i —_— 
A ee aes te on ‘The Face as Indicative 





sent on application to 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. of Character osm. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 
or L. N. FOWLER & CO. A New Edition. Illustrated by. up- 
7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London wards of 120 Portraitsand Cuts. By 





Half-Tone Cuts ALFRED T. Story. Price, paper, 


50 cents; post free, 1s. 2d.. 
OF PROMINENT PEOPLE FOR SALE | Sate tnak tat nae the T ‘ 
s book contains chapters on the Temperaments ; 
AT 8 CENTS PER SQUARE INCH. | the Facial Poles; General Principles; the Chin and 


the Cheek; the Forehead; the Nose; the Mouth and 
Fowler & Wells Co. | Lips; the Eyes and Eyebrows. This is the best cheap 


| work on Physiognomy published. 


27 East 21st Street 








= in Common School Elocution 
and Oratory, 


Hs the title implies, Professor Brown has endeavored to present 

the science of human expression in a manner so simple, so 
concise and so reasonable, that no student with average zeal and 
ability would experience difficulty in comprehending and ‘apply- 
ing its principles. One hundred Choice Readings. 





COMMON SCHOOL 
ELOC UTION 
















Rotor 


5 Ones 328 pages, handsomely bound in Green Cloth, $1.00. 


Ve Honore 
Re FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2st Street, New York, 


L.N. FOWLER & CO.. 7 Imperiai Arcade. Ludoate Circus, London. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


By D. L. DOWD, Professor of Physical Culture. 322 12mo pages. 300 Illustrations. 


Physical Culture, Scientific and Practical, for the House and School. Pure Air and Foul Air. 

Personal Experience of the Author in Physical Training. 

Physical Culture for the Voice. Practice of Deep Breathing. 

Facial and Neck Development. A few Hints for the Complexion. 

The Graceful and Ungraceful Figure, and Improvement of Deformities, such as Bow-Leg, 
Knock-Knee, Wry-Neck, Round Shoulders, Lateral Curvature of the Spine, etc. 

A few Brief Rules, Specific Exercises for the Development of Every Set of Muscles of the 
Body, Arms and Legs, also Exercises for Deepening and Broadening the Chest and Strengthen- 
ing the Lungs. Each illustrated by a full length figure (taken from life) showing the set of 
muscles in contraction, which can be developed by each of them. Dumb Bell Exercises. 

All who value Health, Strength and Happiness should procure and read this work; the best work ever 
written on the subject. Postpaid, $1.50; 6s. English. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., - - 27 E. 2ist STREET, NEW YORK. 
L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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The Medico- Legal Journal. 


AQuarterly Devoted Exclusively to Medical Jurisprudence, 


Journal, 


With Departments on RAILWAY SURGERY—PSYCHOLOGICAL—TOXICOLOGICAL— 


and the MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE OF INSANITY. 
Edited by CLARK BELL, Esq., and an able ccrps of collaborators. 


Price only $3.00 per annum, Published at No. 39 Broadway, 
payable in advance in the city of New York. 


OPINIONS OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF SUPREME COURT. 
SUPREME COURT OF ERRORS, STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 

Hon. CLARK BELL: LITCHFIELD, Nov. 5, 1894. 

My Dear Sir: 1 have been a subscriber to the MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL 
now for about four years. I have read it with great interest, and have 
found it always entertaining and many times highly useful. To a State 
Attorney, or to any lawyer engaged in criminal practice, I should suppose 
it to be of great value. Yours very truly, CHARLES B. ANDREWS. 


CriarK BELL, Esq., New York: ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 23, 1894. 
Dear Sir; During the time I occupied the Bench as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia, I regarded the MEpICO-LEGAL JOURNAL as 
one of the current periodicals to be regularly read in order to keep up with 
the best thought touching medical jurisprudence. Besides this, almost 
every number contained matter, historical or biological, of much interest. 
I do not hesitate to say that every lawyer, whether on the bench or at the 
bar, will, on trial, find the work both useful and entertaining. It gives 

me pleasure to recommend it. Very respectfully, L. E. BLECKLEY. 

SUPREME CourT, STATE OF KANSAS. 
TopEKA, Nov. 19, 1894. 





CLARK BELL, Esq., 

My Dear Sir: 1 have been a subscriber to the MEDICO LEGAL JOURNAL 
for several years, and find it a valuable and useful publication, especially 
to the members of the legal profession. ‘The numerous articles appearing 
therein concerning the criminal classes, expert medical testimony and the 
relation of the science of medicine to the science of jurisprudence, have 
been written by the very ablest physicians and lawyers Much important 
information to the bench and bar can be derived from this jonrnal not ob- 


tained elsewhere. Yours, etc., ALBERT H. HorrTon. 
SUPREME CourT OF NorTH CAROLINA. 
CLARK BELL, Esq.: RALEIGH, N. C., Dec. 1, 1894. 


Dear Sir: We regard the MEpIco-LEGAL JOURNAL as a periodical of 
great value to the legal profession, and especially to those engaged in 
criminal and probate justice, and also in damage cases. 

I trust that the publication will receive the encouragement that its merits 
so richly deserve. Respectfully, etc., Jas. E. SHEPHERD. 

SuPpREME CourT oF TEXAS. 
AUSTIN, 1894. 

I have had occasion to read and examine the MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL, 
edited by Clark Bell, Esquire, of New York, and have found it an able and 
interesting publication. It is useful to all whoare concerned with the juris- 
prudence relating to insanity; and I would especially commend it to the 
judges of criminal courts and to prosecuting officers throughout the country. 

R. R. GAINEs. 


Address CLARK BELL, Esq., 39 Broadway, New York City. 
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PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 


VY — Send for the Natrona 
Ps AY Borvper, a monthly jourval 
‘4 Ty) devoted to buildinginterests. 
Each number ‘contai:s a 
complete set of’pians ready 
to build from. Price, $2 per 
year. Samplecopy and book 
‘Beautiful Homes,” con- 
taining 20 plans in colors, 
25cents. Catalogue free. 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 






DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
massage within the reach of 
all. 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
pepsia, constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 


| debility, anzmia, neuralgia, 
Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
— ~ ‘. less important measure for 
preserving health than for 

ADDRESS } curing disease. 


UNION BOOK COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Catalogues Free, 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home. Address 





F. WILSON HURD, M.0., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 
YOU receive leading papers, 


FOR 10¢. value $1.00. Send 10 cents to 


NAT. PURITY ASSOCIATION. 79 5th Ave., Chicago. 








The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 

‘ get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased ewe. exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 

body by the Roller. . 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers aion 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restored. 

No.1. Six large wheels (1% in. aiameter), wide buft- 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
Pe all highly polished and finished ; with book, 

No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York- 











PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL — ™ Pelee Prettoner 
For 1897, and REGISTER size 


Prof. NELSON SIZER and 
Table of Contents: 


JESSIE A. FOWLER. 

Frontispiece, Graduates of American Institute ; Class of 1896. 

Character Sketches and Interviews of Mrs. TwyrorD (London), Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Messrs. G. 
Morris, N. Y. SCHOFIELD, W. B. Swirt, EDWIN ANTHONY, H. B. MOHLER, and HENRY HUMPHREYS. 
Fellows of the American Institute of Phrenology. By the Editors. 

ILLUSTRATED. ARTICLES¢ ON! 

Character and Talent—Mental Growth—Authors and Mental Science—Occupations and Protes- 

sions—Phrenology and Its Use to Civilization—The Mission of Phrenology—Phrenology a Mes- 

sage for the Age—Phrenology and Health—A Word from Phrenology on Training—Happiness 

—Mouths of Celebrities—Parenthood—The Physiognomical Relation—A Glance into Two Cen- 

turies—The Centenary Celebrations—Reports of Societies—Field Notes—Register of Phrenology 

—Calendar for 1897—Etc., Etc, 

Price, 15 cents. 


Fowler & Wells Co, , 27 E. 2ist St , New York. 


HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN, »° 


BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 
Chapter 12 contains Hints on the following Subjects. 


Expectant Attention—Wm. B, Carpenter, M. D., F. R. S. Normally Developed prains—H, H. Clarke, M. 
D. Alcohol Enfeebles the Reason—Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. Women and Brain Labor—Frances 
Power Cobbe. Difference between Man’s and Woman’s Brain—G. Spurzheim, M.D. Rejuvenating Power of 
Slee . R. Black, M.D. Phisiological Effects of Excessive Brain Labor— William A. Hammond, . Train- 
ing Both Sides of the Brain—Dr. Seguin. Amount of Blood Necessary to Mental Vigor—Alexander Batn, LL, 
D. Take care of Your Health—John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. Neuter Verbs—Archbishop Whately. Exercisin; 
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